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| oenparenigge is geological. Each stratum speaks of 
the past. Each outcropping ledge bears a testimony. 
Every fragment turned up by the spade of the antiquary 
has a story to tell us of the far-gone days when it too saw 
the light of the sun and heard the music of the birds in the 
branches above it. When we consider an epic or a drama, 
our first thought is: This is the work of a man; it is lim- 
ited by his genius and the range of his knowledge, its point 
of view is determined by his experience, it is but the shadow 
of his personality. Here are two men living in London 
under the same king. Chaucer, a gallant gentleman, the 
pride and delight of a glittering and luxurious court; and 
Langlande, a poor priest, burdened with poverty and gaunt 
with famine. One gives us gay pictures of life—proces- 
sions, pageants, May mornings and dreams of love; the 
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Apri. 26rH.—Meeting of the I. C. F. B. A. at Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. E. A. Poe elected President, and the Championship awarded to 
Princeton. 

Apri, 30rH.—Base-ball game, Princeton vs. Lafayette, at Easton- 
Score, 6 to 3. 
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other looks from his cavernous eyes, a stern and gloomy 
judge. He will address the revelers only to read their 
doom, and, when he sleeps, his visions will be of the multi- 
tudinous wrongs of the mute, long-suffering people. 

Yet behind our writer’s experience and equally potent is 
the personality of the man. It is that individual and pecu- 
liar stamp, that primal impress which he receives from the 
hand of his Maker. It is that illusive something which 
makes him not like other men. It is that spontaneous 
variation which gives him a face, a gesture, a habit of 
thought, a soul of his own. Charles Lamb could never 
have made a Ben Johnson, and no amount of sweetness and 
light could have transformed the rugged Carlyle into a 
Matthew Arnold. 

But a man does not stand alone. He has antecedents, 
and the little circle of his daily life is but an eddy in the 
great stream. His personality is specifically his own, but 
in its genus it is national; it is a spontaneous variation, but 
a variation from a fixed and well-marked type. We turn 
to the poetry and folk songs of the Slavonic peoples and 
are touched by a childlike and submissive spirit, a brooding 
melancholy, a pathetic tenderness. They sing in a minor 
key of lovers who must part forever; they love softly, and 
bear separation with a gentle and sorrowful resignation. 
There is none of the fire and defiance of the Frenchman, 
none of the stubborn pertinacity of the German. Their 
literature tells us these people are children, and as we read 
it we understand why the Czar is the Great White Father 
and Russia the last patriarchal despotism in Europe. 

The development of many of these national characteristics 
we can trace. When men live together they learn to think 
together and feel together. They are under the same sky; 
if it is bright and warm, if wood and meadow and curving 
shore are sensuous with the soft harmonies of form and 
color, if the willing earth readily yields her fruits, we shall 
have the light-hearted races of the South. Their purpose 
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shall be pleasure; their ideal, beauty; their life one long 
rejoicing in the brightness and abundance around them. 
But if Nature is stern and cold, the sky somber, the sea 
wintry, the forests dark, life becomes a veritable struggle 
for existence, and in that struggle the fibres of the soul 
grow hard and tough, the eye becomes fixed with a dogged 
determination, a race is developed strong, resolute, endur- 
ing. Such men do not smile. For them Nature is no 
variegated pageantry, for them life is no long holiday. 
Stern necessity surrounds them. They must toil, endure, 
suffer. The sensuous side of their being is undeveloped ; 
the mind turns in upon itself and constructs a gloomy 
mythology and a grim philosophy. Contrast the produc- 
tions of the Teutonic with those of the Romance nations. 
In every age, in every literary form you will notice the 
broad distinction. The Northern men have strong concep- 
tions of duty; they are sober-minded, introspective and sad. 
Their novelist writes with a distinct moral purpose, and 
even in the gladsome spring-time their poet cannot shake 
off his gloom. 


“ Winter has waned that was the flowers’ bale, 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs.” 


Not so the warm-blooded child of France. He plunges 
into the delights of the returning bloom with a merry 
abandon. 


“ Hail! month of May, with garlands fresh bedight, 
All softly swaying in the balmy breeze, 
Filling the blooming woods with pinions light, 
To earth revived, you promise joyous ease.” 


We find, too, with a nation as with a man, the second 
great factor is the experience through which it passes, for 
national personality means national life, and life means 
change, growth, progress. Each generation inherits a 
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certain residuum of experience, a certain solid acquisition, 
which is in turn increased and transmitted to the next. 
The first impulse to compose came to men who were 
uncritical. They spoke because there was something in 
them clamoring for expression. They give us wild songs 
of battle, lofty hymns, or weird tales warm from the heart 
and glowing with a splendid imagery caught from their 
close contact with that Nature which they loved and deified. 
So Homer celebrated the wrath of Achilles and the valor 
of Hector; so the Sanskrit peoples chanted their hymns to 
the Great Father as they climbed the slopes of the Hima- 
layas; and so our own Saxons sang of the deadly Grendel 
and his slayer Beowulf in words so vehement, broken and 
furious that they reproduce the shock of the conflict and 
the “din of slaughter-stroke.” But the type of the later 
age is Goethe. Not for him the whirlwind and chariot of 
Homer’s inspiration; not for him the beatific vision of the 
Harper of Israel! Clear, cool, penetrating, in the midst 
of the accumulation of facts and multiplicity of systems 
which mark our day, his princely intellect was master of 
them all. No science was unfamiliar to him, no art escaped 
him, no history or philosophy which he had not made his 
own. The infinite complexity of modern life found its 
synthesis in his capacious brain. No breezes from the 
caves of Helicon or draughts from the fountain of Castalia 
wrought the magic of his mood. In quietness of soul, in 
the pure white light of a developed consciousness and a 
critical reflection he fashioned his mighty works and 
demonstrated to a doubting age that the spirit of poetry 
still lived; that underneath all the wearisome detail of this 
merchandising, exploring century, there still were the 
springs of human life, as deep, as rich, as inexhaustible, as 
when the first bard struck his first impassioned note. 

But progress is not uniform. The history of the world 
must be written in epochs, and literature reflects what history 
narrates. The character of the times must determine 
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whether any literature shall be produced at all. For sucha 
production implies energy and an enthusiasm. If society is 
absorbed in other pursuits, or is wearied and discouraged 
in spirit, there will be no creation. For more than a hun- 
dred years, while the English race at home was adding name 
after name to the splendid catalogue of its literary genius, 
the same race in America enrolled not a single one. The 
people were the same, they inherited the same institutions 
and character, they were brought up under the same school- 
masters; but here the necessities of a new country gave them 
tasks very different from the composition of stinging satires 
and elegant essays. Look on the other hand at France 
under Louis XIV. Here an elegant and opulent court, 
devoted to a life of leisure and refinement, made of a stroll- 
ing player a Moliére, and the world has laughed ever since 
at the rascalities of Scapin and the blunders of Monsieur 
Jourdain. 

But leisure and opportunity, without some impulse, some 
definite enthusiasm, can produce nothing of power. If the 
soul does not burn it can emit no spark. For a thousand 
years the monasteries of the west were devoted to the read- 
ing and making of books, and yet what schoolman has 
added to the time-defying literature of the world? Why 
was a period so fruitful in books so barren in literature ? 
The spirit of men had grown sad. The light of the new 
gospel had been swallowed up in the gloom of medieval 
barbarism. Eternal Rome, the glory of the centuries, un- 
dermined by its own corruption, had fallen with a crash ; 
the masses were sunk in a coarse and groveling sensualism ; 
for the man who thought there was nothing but despair. 
The purpose of the ages had failed, the golden hope had 
perished, and so, stricken by the spectre of a ruined world 
whirling on to its final doom, the affrighted soul lost the 
power of action, withdrew into itself, and sought peace in 
isolation and a blind submission to an overshadowing 
authority. But when the spell was broken, when discovery 
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and invention and commerce had given men a new interest 
in life and brought back confidence and self-respect, when 
the world had come to believe in the dignity and destiny of 
man, then the enchained spirit broke its. bonds and found 
utterance in a wave of literary expression that gave Italy 
her Renaissance and England her Elizabethan era. 

The epoch, too, determines the standpoint. When 
Europe, in the darkness of ignorance and civil disorder, 
saw the possibilities of manhood only in dreams and felt 
vaguely, instinctively, the hard and narrow limits of medi- 
eval life, her poets expressed her longing for the absolute, 
her aspirations for something higher and better, by pictur- 
ing impossible heroes performing impossible deeds. The 
condition of medieval men made a romantic school inevit- 
able; and as they sat in their rude castles and heard of 
Tancred and Rogero slaying giants and Paynims before 
whom many a worthy knight had fallen, they felt if they 
did not see in such a tale the analogue of their own life, 
only for them the deliverer had not yet come. But now, 
when the dreams of men are being worked out and our 
ears are full of the actual achievements of this nineteenth 
century, our writing must take the standpoint of its age, 
and we have our Thackerays and Dickens and George 
Eliots introducing a literature of practical philanthropy and 
leveling good, homely thrusts at the common vices and 
evils of the day. 

The epoch, too, is expressed in the form its work assumes. 
No one would write an allegory now; our greatest genius 
has made his name imperishable in the drama where modern 
poets have failed ; the dialogue embodies the richest philoso- 
phic thought of the past, and yet it is out of the question 
to-day. We seem to feel the subtile differences between 
forms which suit them to our varying conditions, and where 
old ones grow inadequate we evolve new. The father of 
modern science gave us the essay, and the peculiar needs 
of our times created the novel. The drama had given out- 
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lines of character and action. It had presented life in the 
relief of a Parthenon frieze, catching attitudes and expres- 
sions, but leaving much to be inferred. But when that 
supreme conception of the personality of man, towards 
which the world had been so long struggling, was at last 
reached, then life became more significant and worthy of a 
deeper study. The proper respect for stage effects, also, 
had vanished, and where the Greek heart thrilled as Zeus 
thundered upon Prometheus, the modern only smiled and 
thought of the copper sheets behind the scenes. We had 
learned that the tragedy of life is not in the roar of the 
tempest or the clash of steel, but in the human breast. 
This inner action with its fine analysis and slow develop- 
ment the stage could not attempt. We needed a new form 
to express our dawning sense of the dignity and sacredness 
of each man as man—the supreme interest of every event 
and every sentiment which might affect a human life—and 
it came. 

The first requirement of real literature is that it shall be 
universal. Nothing shall live that does not go deeper than 
the manners of the time, deeper than the transitory inter- 
ests and momentary ambitions of a short-lived generation 
and touch the great throbbing heart of the world. For, 
after all, we are one. Far removed we may be in time, 
living under different skies, speaking a different tongue, 
and having a different inheritance, still we are one. The 
same heart has beaten in every breast; the same mysteries 
have been faced, the same problems confronted by every 
soul that has crossed the threshold of life. And as we who 
stand upon the very verge of time, possessing the long 
inheritance of the ages and enjoying the accumulated 
triumphs of our race, by the magic of its literature look 
far back into the past, we see that the sky was as bright 
then, the earth as fresh and green, the impulses of the 
heart as strong and various, and the great burden of unac- 
complished destiny as heavy then as now. Those fierce 
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and shaggy Thanes drinking deep in Edwin’s mead-hall 
seem remote enough from us, and yet, before the messenger 
of the evangel one rises and, in sentences which have never 
been surpassed in beauty and pathos, reveals how his mind 
had been groping in the dark for some broad and sure 
foundation; reveals how that irrepressible question, that 
insatiable demand for truth, was as imperative and absorb- 
ing in the fens and forests of the Saxon as in the vaulted 
judgment hall of the Roman governor. For this is the 
question of the world, and all its literature swells in one 
mournful and various chorus to give utterance to the 
answers which the restless brain of man has proposed. 
The Sagas of Scandinavia and the light and elegant verses 
of Horace, the Vedic hymns from distant India and the 
witty and cynical writings of Voltaire, each in their way 
present a philosophy of life. The Genius of Literature is 
Protean. It may mask in the gay attire of an Aristophanes 
or trail through Hell the sable garments of a Dante; it 
may express itself in the amorous lays of a Flamenca or 
assume the armor and heavy battle shout of the Song of 
Roland. But in whatever form, under whatever disguise, 
it is always the Genius of Life. It is still the expression of 
that same striving, hoping, erring, god-like human soul. 
And even when it rises to the sublimest heights, when it 
enters the palace of the king, and in mysterious and awful 
characters inscribes the doom of nations upon the walls, 
there still we may trace the guiding “fingers of a man’s 
hand.” 


Gerorce R. WALLACE. 
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Az HORTON was coming back. The new lode at 
Black Rock find had not turned out as favorably as 
experts had predicted, and now, one by one, the miners 
who had flocked in from the surrounding country were 
finding their way back again to their old places. 

The stage driver had been the first to bring the news, 
and when he told the men leaning over the bar of the Red 
Gulch tavern, the game of California Jack, in the rear of 


FOUR O’CLOOE. 


ARK! Can you hear the lark’s first song? 


Far to the dawn he’s winging ; 
Some mystic word, my lad, I know 
To thee the strain is bringing. 
No need to tell—I know it well— 
He sings for thee, 
As once for me, 
The song of Love’s first singing. 


Why early from your bower, fair maid, 
To hear the sweet tones ringing, 
When morning kisses dimpled cheeks, 
And leaves its crimson clinging? 
’Tis in your eye, the reason why ! 
You came to hear 
Through day-dawn clear, 
That song the lark was singing! 





“WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE.” 


the room, was momentarily disregarded. 


Whar?” 


“Hah! 





Wiilaa 


“What’s that, Ary? Abe goin’ to take a sneak again? 


“ Here.” 


Glad. When’ll he break up?” 



























Irvine McCo tt. 
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“ Next week, he ‘lowed. Don’t think the wash pays 
nohow there, he says.” 

“ Never ‘lowed ’twould,” said the first speaker, scornfully. 
“ Y’ hear that, Mark?” to a young, handsome fellow who 
just then stepped into the doorway. “ Y’r pard is strikin’ 
out for th’ old diggins. Comin’ back again!” 

“Ts he?” answered the one addressed, a gleam of genu- 
ine pleasure lighting up his face. “Good! When is he 
coming, Ary?” 

“Next week. But you don’t mean to say you’ve been 
lonesome like, Mark?” with a good-natured laugh in which 
the rest joined. .“ Not lonesome, eh?” 

Mark did not answer, but flushed darkly. ‘“ Come now, 
Mark,” said Ary not unkindly, “learn to take a ’casional 
joke free an’ easy. “Twont hurt y’r complexion any.” 

* Mark needn’t be so d techy about the girl anyway,” 
he remarked when the younger man had gone out, “ no one 
was a sayin’ anything agen her.” 


“No,” said Bas Homans, the horse trader, “ ’twouldn’t 
be noways safe for you to do that act. Mark’s meek enough 
gen’rally, but he’s blame ugly when he ra’ars.” 

* * * * * * * * 


Mark was lounging at the door of the saloon when Abe 
rode into the town, and the rest of the men waited in the 
background until the two had shaken hands with an almost 
affectionate greeting. And there was a bond of something 
akin to affection between these two men of such different 
characteristics—Mark so slight and awkward, with tightly 
curling golden hair and beard, and Horton graceful and 
well-formed, older, with dark hair and eyes and a cynical 
curve on his lips. Drawn by what unexplainable attraction 
it is impossible to say, the two men had thrown their lots 
together since they had first come to the Gulch three years 
before. 

Mark was frank and open, and in two weeks his taciturn 
partner knew his history and the young man, too, as well 
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as he did himself. Understanding him as he did, when on 
one or two occasions the younger had thrown insult in his 
face and flung himself out of the house in a fit of passion as 
anreasonable as it was uncontrollable, the older and cooler 
man had gone about his business calmly and unconcernedly, 
and next day Mark would turn up and the two would shake 
hands solemnly as though nothing had happened.. 

But it was not from him that Abe got the news about the 
woman. The men had often of late laughed good humoredly 
over Mark’s infatuation, and it came to Horton in that way 
as he was leaning over the bar the following morning light- 
ing a cigar from the dingy brass lighter the tavern afforded. 
Not that it made any particular difference to him, except 
that he wondered casually what kind of a woman it was 
and why Mark had not spoken of her. 

“Blame techy he is, too,” volunteered Ary Bilder, “ can’t 
mention her a little bit but he pulls up and walks.” 

Abe laughed. It did not surprise him, but only argued 
that the young one was hard hit. Afterward, with the 
eigar between his lips, he vaguely wondered who could 
have smitten Mark at all, for, from his own experience of 
the Gulch, attractive maidens were in a great minority. 

He did not think of the matter again until toward even- 
ing, when he was walking in the growing twilight down 
past the corner stores, and saw coming toward him along 
the old post-road the figure of Mark with a woman beside 
him. Abe did not doubt for a moment that this was she of 
whom he had heard, and his fancy was immediately struck 
by her costume, which was in pleasing variance with the 
eostumes of the women one was accustomed to see upon 
the street at Gulch. His eyes lingered critically on the 
tasty, gray dress and the neatly trimmed skirt, with its sur- 
prising lack of gaudiness, and it was not until he was almost 
abreast of the pair that he raised his eyes to hers. 

There was just the slightest shade of change in his face, 
but that was the only sign of recognition, save that the 
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cigar he held in his hand dropped and lay unnoticed in the 
yellow dust as he raised his hat and passed on. But the 
woman’s face had grown bloodless to the lips. 

Abe did not go back to the cabin that night until late. 
Mark was asleep when he came in, and he rose in the morn- 
ing and went out before the younger man awakened. 


* * * * * * * * 


That same morning a woman stood by the mantel in a 
small plain room of one of the few boarding houses the 
Gulch boasted. She held a note in her hand and crushed 
it in passionate anger in her small palm. The note read: 


“ Meet me at ten at the gable rock. I have something to say to you. 
a! hg 


As she read the terse, short sentences her bosom rose and 
fell with her hurried breaths, and her large eyes flashed, 
making her still more lovely than when her even features 
were in repose. For she was a beautiful woman, certainly. 
At first glance it would have been difficult to guess 
her age. Hers was one of those faces that are so different 
in action and in rest. When she slept, it may be, one 
might have noted the downward curve of the lips, and the 
dark, wearied cast of the eyes, hinting at a past of not all 
peace and quiet. But now, in the glance of her wonderful 
eyes one saw none of these things, and only that she was 
very beautiful. 

She crushed the paper fiercely in her hand, and poking 
open the door of the little stove, dropped it in a tiny crack- 
ling ball inside. 

As she stood upright again, her eyes fell upon a photo- 
graph on the board mantel. It was a fair likeness of Mark, 
looking even more youthful as it had been taken a year 
before, but the eyes and the curling golden beard were 
there the same. Her face grew wonderfully soft as she 
gazed at it. All the hate and defiance with which she had 
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stooped to toss the note into the blaze died out, and her 
lips quivered. Twice she sat down to the square table in 
the corner and began a letter, but each time she abandoned 
the attempt, and got up to walk the floor nervously. 
Finally, when the hands of the wooden clock pointed to 
half-past nine, she put on a hat, and, throwing a shawl over 
her shoulders, went down stairs and walked quickly over 
the rise toward the upper end of the Gulch. 

Just to the left of where the post-road sweeps away over 
the mountain, there is a spot where the trees grow denser 
than usual, and there, well nigh covered with moss and 
lichen, stands a huge rock shaped curiously like a roof 
with its pointed gable. This was “ gable rock.” 

Before she turned off from the wide, dusty road, she 
looked distrustfully about her, but no one was in sight, and 
she turned back through the firs and boulders. After 
walking quite a distance, she turned sharply to the right 
and passed into the gloom of the shadowy, overhanging 
boughs. 

Horton was there, leaning against the rock, and when she 
had come near she stopped and looked at him in silence, 
and with no attempt at a greeting. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked her, 
brusquely. 

“ Since May.” 

“ How long do you intend to stay?” 

“T don’t know. It depends.” 

“Listen. Is there anything between Mark and you?” 

** Yes,” she answered, with sudden passion. “I love him 
as I never loved you or any other man, Abe Horton, and 
I'll keep him, too! Why,” she cried, breaking down and 
sobbing before him. ‘ Why can’t you let me alone? The 
world is big enough! ” 

The man went dispassionately on. “ You know me. 
You knew me years ago in ’Frisco, and what my prospects 
were before I met you. You know whatI am now. You 
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did it, and you know it. I swore then that I would never 
see you again. I didn’t want to. I came on here. You 
come here also, and now you want to ruin Mark. He is 
my friend—my friend—and he shall never go through the 
mill I went through five years ago! Understand me, and 
bear me witness that I do not do this in revenge, but only 
for him. This is what you shall do. I will give you two 
days to break with Mark and leave here. Never come here 
again. If Mark leaves afterward, I shall go with him. If 
you have anything to say in the meantime, write it.” 

He turned and strode away, leaving her standing there 
with breath that almost choked her, and clinching her 
hands, until they were bloodless, in a helpless passion of 
anger. 

At noon of the same day the woman sat before the win- 
dow of her room with the dark circles about her eyes left 
by weeping, but with an unquenchable fire in their dark 
depths; the man stood in his own doorway, calmly and 
slowly tearing a piece of paper into bits and scattering them 
in the wind, and no one would have guessed, as the breeze 
flung about the floating shreds and played with them, that 
they were all that was left of a woman’s passionate avowal 
of love and defiance inscribed through tears that blinded 
and with a hand that shook. 

Horton waited two days, going to his work as usual. 
When noon of the second day came, and the forty-eight 
hours were gone, he sat down and penciled a note. It read 
as follows: 


“This is the last time. You have yet a chance to leave to-night. Mark 
is my friend and if you care at all for him you will not let him suspect 
my connection with your going. 

“ Horton.” 


As an afterthought, he turned the paper and wrote on the 
back : 
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“If you do not, I shall tell Mark all I have known of you, and I know 
him well enough to believe that will be an end of it. 
“ , * H.” 


He sealed and directed it and giving it to one of the boys 
in the tavern, directing him where to carry it, he shouldered 
his pick and started for his tunnel. 

Mark Hendley ran against the small messenger as he 
came to the door. “A letter? Give it here; I’m going 
right up,” and he pocketed it without a glance at the 
inscription. 

When he handed it to her on the threshold of her room 
she changed color, knowing the writer. Had Abe told 
him? She glanced up in his face, suddenly frightened, 
and he, seeing her terror, became suspicious. She would 
have put the letter in her pocket without reading it, but he, 
seizing her arm, stayed it, and in a single glance at the 
envelope recognized the well-known chirography of Horton. 
In an instant he became terrible in his jealousy. “ Give 
me that letter,” he demanded, crossing the room toward 
her with both hands extended. She held it behind her. 
“ Don’t read it, Mark, don’t read it,” she pleaded, “ it isn’t 
so; indeed it isn’t.” He paused a moment. “ What isn’t 
so?” Then, with increased emphasis, “‘ Give me that letter. 
I'll see what he writes you, by G—d!” “ But it’s mine, 
Mark, and I don’t want——” 

He snatched it from her, and pushing her aside with an 
oath, opened and read it. Then he went rapidly down 
stairs, leaving her leaning breathless against the mantel. 

* * * * * x* * * 

Abe looked around as a figure obscured the mouth of the 
tunnel. He saw in a moment that it was Mark, and a 
quick glance told him that something was wrong. ‘“ What’s 
up, old man?” he asked affectionately. ‘Come in and 
squat.”” But Mark stood quite still, leaning againt the 


rock. “Anything wrong, Mark?” he asked, approaching. 
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“Come on in. What makes you so pale? Been working 
in the sun? Come in where it’s cool.” . 

Mark drew his hand from beneath his coat and struck 
with an inconceivably quick motion, and Horton fell back 
against the side of the pocket and slowly settled to a sitting 
posture, exclaiming, “Oh God—Mark, what did you do 
that for?” Mark stood above him an instant and then 
threw the knife away with a rattling laugh. “So you were 
going with her to-night, were you? Didn’t want me to 
know it either, as I was a friend of yours! Even thought 
of me when you wrote this, didn’t you?” smoothing out the 
crumpled paper as he spoke. 

“Mark,” said the other slowly, “ you’re wrong. I knew 
her in ’Frisco before I knew you. She did for me, and I 
wanted to save you. Read the other side, Mark, and then 
take my advice and pull out for the States.” 

Mark, with a hand like ice, turned the paper over and 
read. Then he called, “Abe!” first beseechingly and then 
more roughly, but there was no response, and turning away, 
he rushed out of the tunnel into the open air. 

* * * * * * * * 

Over the clay hills from the Gulch that evening trudged 
@ woman, every now and then drawing down with crooked, 
numb fingers the silk shawl about her neck with a poor 
attempt at decorum. Her skirt was torn and bedraggled, 
and, as she walked, now and then one foot would plump 
down in a mud hole, and the dirty water would splash to 
her knees. But she walked stolidly on and did not seem 
to mind it. 

The dry yellow dust, or maybe the sun, had affected her 
eyes, so that now, while she was conscious of the landscape 
about her in a vague, dull way, she really saw only one 
thing, and this with the distinctness of a black paper sil- 
houette on a shining white ground—it was the picture of 


Mark hanging from a tree. 
Grorce P. WHEELER. 
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NAPOLEON’S STATUE AT SANSSOUCI. 


HOSTAGE in cold marble here he stands, 
Held for the ransom of a monarch’s sword. 

Adventurous Napoleon, whose name 
Made Prussia tremble to her very core, 
Here stands in silence, midst the gathered wealth 
Of all the arts of Europe. On his face 
No trace of aught but pride of fulfilled aims. 
The mighty emperor stands, as once he stood 
In the full zenith of his short-lived power; 
Stern and unbending, full of hidden fire— 
Held for the ransom of a monarth’s sword. 


Napoleon, when on that northward march 

That despoiled Prussia of her rarest gems, 
Victorious entered Potsdam ; halted here, 

Here in the playground of old Prussia’s kings; 
Whose palaces deserted, fountains stilled, 

And choked with rotting leaves, the statues prone, 
The gardens rank with grass, and grown with weeds, 
All round showed ruin and neglect of war. 

He climbed the marble steps to Sanssouci— 

These steps ne’er knew before the jingling spur 
~Of an invader, and the echoing tread 

Resounded strange along the terrace wall. 

Then throwing wide the door he entered in. 

Here was the room where slept and wrote Voltaire, 
And there the chair in which great Frederick died. 
Upon the walls were portraits rich and fine, 
Electors, kings and royal mistresses. 

Great cases filled with rare old books, and plans 
Of campaigns, sieges, fortresses, and all 

The trophies of successful generalship, 

Gathered by Frederick many years before. 

And just below the great king’s favorite home 
There stretched a marble gallery. ’Twas his wont 
To walk there daily, and with pride survey 

His treasures, representing in their cost 

The price of kingdoms. Valued for their worth, 
As the creations of great master hands— 

Raffaelo Santi, Titian, Carracci, 

Robusti, all the great Italian schools; 

Ryckaert and Teniers, Van der Meulen, Fyt, 
Gerard Dou, Rubens, all the best known names, 
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Down to his favorite of them all—Watteau, 

For Frederick was a Frenchman in his tastes. 
Now all Napoleon’s robber nature stirred. 

With greedy eyes, down the great hall he gazed, 
An auctioneer and purchaser at once, 

Who fixed his own price—nothing—on each one. 
Then to his staff he turned and slowly said, 

“Take that to Paris for the Empress, 

Twill surely give her pleasure. This methinks 
Would hang well on the walls of our Versailles.” 
’T was easy buying thus; to pick and choose 

Was all he had to do. So soon he tired, 

And strolled out on the terrace toward the road. 

’T was noon ; great banks of sodden clouds massed low 
Down in the east, and overhead the sun 

Hung like a great red ball half hid in smoke; 

The ground beneath the feet was soaked and soft, 
And fitful drops fell from the reeking trees. 

A regiment of horse had made their camp 

Down in the park, and the damp air around 

Was filled with neighs of horses and French oaths. 
Napoleon noticed naught, but raised his hand 

And with a gesture said, “ There lies Berlin.” 

Then held him silent though his lips still moved. 

“Call me my guard,” he added suddenly, 

“‘ There’s something I would see within the town.” 
Down through the streets of Potsdam, past the arch, 
And past the wrestling figures carved in stone, 
They rode with clanking arms and ringing hoofs, 
Straight to the doorway of the Church of Arms. 
There the great Frederick lay at rest, within 
A soldier’s coffin, in his great carved tomb. 

Into the tomb itself Napoleon went 

With steady hand, stern and immobile face, 
Lifting the sword from off the plain oak chest— 
That sword that Frederick carried in his wars— 

“This for myself,” he said unto his aid ; 

“T hold thee now responsible for this.” 

Then off he rode across the old stone bridge. 


A few short years, and Waterloo was stamped 
Forever plain on Europe’s aged face. 
Napoleon had fallen, once for all, 

And Paris lay within grim Prussia’s grasp, 
For Blucher with bis army held her fast— 
The second time in two eventful years. 
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From off the marble arch of Triumph, there, 

He took the Victory, with her prancing steeds, 
And brought her in her chariot to Berlin, 

To stand once more above the Brandenburg. 
The pictures, statues, all the works of art 
Napoleon took from Prussia, he returned ; 

But robbed not Paris of what still was hers. 

Yet searched he everywhere—he could not find 
That sword of Prussia’s hero, general, king, 
Taken from Potsdam. Then he waxed wroth, 
And swore unless the trophy was returned 

He’d burn the Tuilleries within two days. 

And still it was not found. He spared the torch, 
But took Napoleon’s statue from its place, 
Saying, ‘‘ We’ll hold thee hostage for its safe return.” 
And there he stands to-day at Sanssouci, 

And on the marble wall, now hung again 

With pictures as of old, behind him stands 


A painted Justice with her balance scales. 
JAMES BARNES. 





ETCHING—PRESENTIMENT. 


ND when I lay down to sleep, she whom I loved lay be- 

side me and I fell asleep with her arm about my neck. 

And as I dreamed, I died, and my spirit stood alone with 

a great longing because she was not with me. And I said, 

“What is death? It is naught. Surely, now that I am 

with her no more she will soon die and will come to com- 
fort me.” 

And looking, I perceived near me the spirit of a man, 
and I sprang upon him and grasped him and held him. 
And behold, he was the dead friend of my youth. And I 
said, ‘“‘ Teach me to find her whom my soul loves!” 

And he looked upon me sadly and said: “ What is 
humanity but nothingness, and its loves are less for they live 
not here. Death is the end. After the quotations—the 
stocks and bonds, after the merry life and the voluptuous 
dance, after the love of wife and the clinging hands of little 
children comes cold death and its garner-house, the grave. 
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Even love, which lives in the beating of the heart, when it 
has gone down into silence, dies. And so will yours also 
die. Does not your earthly wisdom tell you?” 

But I cried out against his words: “ It is not so! Love is 
forever! There is death, but it cannot endure. There is 
silence, but it is only for a time. Our wisdom is nothing. 
We boast of our knowledge, but the most that the wisest 
philosopher can do is to lie down with a passionate hope 
that somewhere in the immensity of death he may sometime 
clasp one little human soul that he has once loved.” And 
I cried out in anguish, “Where is she? For what is either 
life or death without her ?” 

But afar back in the darkness an angel laughed, and I 
awoke with a great noise of weeping, and stretched out my 
arm to find her, and behold she was not there! 





LA GRANDE PASSION. 


OULD I could live and love upon the stage, 
Where hearts are generous, blood flows free and strong ; 
Love’s vows are deathless, hate is deep and long, 

We only play at love in this cold age. 


I, 


A shepherd maiden strays through woodland glade, 
A huntsman clad in Lincoln green am I. 
I gaze, she sighs, the chase’s rout goes by, 
For love is all, beneath the greenwood shade. 


Il. 


Her father’s rich—he has a cruel eye, 
While I am poor but noble, tall and proud. 
The fifth act has a wedding or a shroud, 

For I have sworn to win my love or die. 


We only play at love in this cold age, 
A summer’s idy] gilds the lagging hours; 
New loves will bud when blow the new spring flowers, 


Would I could live and love upon the stage. 
Grorce R. WaLLacr, 
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“TANTINE”—A FINISHED TALE. 


HE first time I saw Tantine was at the Louvre. In fact 

no one ever met her any place else, except, perhaps, 

coming to her work there in the morning and leaving it at 
night. 

She was copying a picture of Botticelli’s, a Saint Thomas, 
if I remember rightly. Such a poor little mistake of a copy, 
with an inebriated looking saint and uncomfortable dough- 
faced cherubs flying round his head. The colors, too, were 
very, very bad. 

Yet when I looked from the impossible canvas and saw 
the sweet, thin little face with its gray fringe of curls, the 
nervous childish mouth with the age-wrinkles in the 
corners, it made me sad. 

Tantine was sixty or seventy, possibly the latter. She 
had been a copyist ever since the time, years, years ago in 
Dresden, when she walked with her father, the poor draw- 
ing master, to the Grand Musée; so she said. She would 
be a copyist always, sitting before her easel with its muddy 
canvas until the closing of the book. 

Sometimes she would leave her stool and stand behind 
us as we worked, saying in her odd, shy way, “ Very good, 
my child; I could never get that light effect myself; I’ve 
tried it often; yes,” with a sigh, “many times.” She had 
seen them all come and join her where she stood, at the 
bottom of the stairway leading to the groves of fame, and 
slowly climb up past her, and beyond her sight, towards the 
top, where the laurel wreaths hung thick upon the gates, 
but not for her. 

Sometimes a philanthropic stranger would turn from the 
wonderful coloring of a Murillo and notice the earnest 
little figure in rusty black painting away with nervous, 
spatchy touches. She was always copying the old masters, 
“They aimed so high, my dear.” Once or twice the pass- 
ing philanthropist had asked her price, or, if the copy was 
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for sale, had bought it from her, to do what with heaven 
only knows. On these rare occasions the wrinkled, pinched 
little face had colored like a praised school girl’s, the thin, 
paint-bedaubed fingers that grasped her bunch of brushes 
trembled so she could hardly hold them, and her eyes 
seemed filling up with joyous tears. 

I heard her say one time, in answer to the kindly query 
of a sweet-faced American girl, “ Oh yes, it is for sale, but 
then I know so well it is not good; no, not good at all,” 
with a pathetic side glance from copy to original; “ but 
some day I hope I shall paint, oh! so much better that no one 
would know that this was mine at all.” Poor little Tantine, 
my eyes blurred so that I had to wipe them on a clean 
corner of my varnish-smelling daub-rag. 

In a short time I was to give up Paris for an indefinite 
period. I felt sorry about going, for I knew that I would 
never see Tantine again. Who had given her that name 
we did not know; some said it came from “ petite Tante.” 

Between her and myself a friendship had sprung up, and 
many talks we held about the youth and early works of 
famous painters, whom she had known, beardless and poor, 
in the old days. 

Tantine was failing fast; any one could see that. One 
afternoon as she leaned back in a rickety old chair in the 
hot, close student’s canvas room, I noticed that the little 
luncheon of black bread and cheese—a peasant’s fare, she 
said she liked it—was untasted nearly. One poor, thin 
hand fell wearily from off her lap. There was a tiny jingle 
of metal, and the plain gold circlet that she wore upon her 
middle finger fell upon the floor. She gave a start; a little 
ery, half fear, half sorrow, broke from her lips. 

Ah Tantine, that was the reason for the fluttering, upward 
motion of that pale ieft hand that we had noticed so often 
in the past few weeks. It was to keep that worn old ring 
in place when it had slipped down over the thin, wan finger. 
And I said, “ Tantine, you must rest; you work too hard.” 
She said, “I think I will, to-morrow.” 
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No one knew where the little copyist lived; she had 
not told me even. I thought, however, that it was across 
the Seine, and not far off; because one morning as I was 
hastening across the Champs d Elysées, there she was, just 
ahead, close to the fountain which marks the place where 
the guillotine once stood. 

Following at the skirts of the threadbare dress she wore 
was the most disreputable looking, weak-eyed French poodle 
that I ever saw. Not that he was very dirty or unkempt, but 
he had the air of having been forgiven for his transgressions 
many, many times, and his conscience not giving him peace 
—a remorseful looking dog. 

As she passed the great basin with the plashing, spouting 
tritons, she put out her hand and held it in the spray, and 
then I saw she grasped a bunch of common flowers. Across 
the street she went, and laid them at the feet of the statue 
of the lost Alsace, who sat there with her broad lap filled 
with costly withered wreaths, and streaming, time-stained 
ribbons, left from the latest outburst of popular enthusiasm. 

As I approached she turned and greeted me in such a 
simple, childish way—Tantine always would remind me of 
a shy young girl. 

Then she said, “It’s time, Tony, that you said adieu.” 
She addressed the little, white, droop-tailed dog who had 
been eyeing me suspiciously ever since I had joined them. 
He halted uncertainly. “Ah! he is such a bad, ungrateful 
dog, and has run away so very often. One time I paid ten 
francs to have him brought back to me; he was such a 
fright. I don’t believe he’d had the tiniest morsel in a 
week. He is getting older now,” she rattled on, “and is so 
much better mannered than he was. “Adieu, Bijou. Adieu! 
Adieu !” 

The dog dropped his ragged bit of a tail and started up 
the street. ‘ We live not far from here,” she added, “ and 
Tony goes straight home now, like a good dog should—that 
is, he almost always does.” 
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I turned. There was no doubt of Tony’s going home; 
he had every appearance of the home-sent dog, that evident 
loss of self respect, the steady, lifeless trot, in a straight 
line; not a turn to the right or left, his mind occupied with 
his disgrace, or pondering, perhaps, over the hard injustices 
in the life of a well-intentioned dog. 

And then I saw him go over the bridge across the river. 

As we walked along I said, “ Tantine, should you like to 
have France win Alsace back?” She looked up at me. 
“Ah! thecruel war. I should not like to see another war.” 
She spoke quietly, and seemed to be going over something 
in her mind. “ But then, all I ever loved was in Alsace—is 
there now; only gone and dead and buried—all, everything.” 
I fancied for a moment that she was going to tell me some- 
thing of herself, but she did not continue further, and soon 
we were climbing the steps to the great gallery, on the 
second floor of the gray old Louvre. 

Now, when Tantine did not appear for two whole days 
after our interview in the canvas-room I felt worried. She 
had been working on a perfect pin-cushion of a Saint Sebas- 
tian for a week, and I knew would come if she was able to 
walk about or stir. In three more days I was to leave Paris. 
I must find Tantine. 

Then the strangest fact of all, no one knew her name. 
Her card of admission as an art student had been taken out 
so long ago that all trace of it was lost; all we knew of her 
was that she was “ Tantine.” 

Then I remembered the picture of a dejected little dog 
with watery eyes, and a draggled tail trailing behind him 
across the Pont du Nord. I remembered her saying, “ We 
live not far from here.” If that “Tony” had not proved 
false again there still was a hope of my finding where they 
lived. “A little old lady, with a white poodle dog.” I 
would ask it from house to house. 

It was a cold, cheerless day when I started out on my 
almost hopeless quest. As I turned out of my lodgings in 
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the Rue de Lachilles the dry street dust was whirled up into | 
my face and speckled my best black coat. Two zouaves 
passed me, the wind filling their great loose trousers like 
balloons; a man came running towards me, chasing a runa- 
way hat; the end of my nose began to feel the effect of the 
ehill north wind, and I realized that winter had begun. 

As I crossed the bridge above the Seine, the smoke from 
the noiseless little steamers was blown straight down the 
river and under the dark archesof the bridge, like a vanish- 
ing pennant, as it came rolling out of the funnel. The trees 
were fast losing all their hardier leaves and stood stripped 
and gray along the banks. The top of the hideous tower 
on the right was in the clouds. As I passed a kiosk I 
bought some flowers, a trifle frost-bitten, but still fragrant, 
for Tantine was very fond of flowers. 

For some reason I kept straight ahead, and was just about 
to choose a suitable house to begin my questioning—with 
a dawning sense of the endlessness of my task—when I saw 
a dog. 

Now a dog is no uncommon sight in Paris, even a white 
poodle. But there was no mistaking that woebegone air, 
that despairing attitude; he was sitting before a little low 
house down a narrow side street, gazing at the. closed front 
door. 

There was a wagon before the house, and when I saw it 
there my heart fell, while a curious tightening feeling came 
into my throat, and back of my eyes and lips. Still it 
might be some one else—it might be some mistake. I 
climbed the worn stone steps with the dog sniffing at my 
gaiters. 

“Tony ”—he looked up; my voice sounded strange and 
hollow—I repeated his name; perhaps he recognized me, for 
he whimpered; such a half human, heart-broken whimper, 
that I knew the worst. The door was opened and I had to 
stand aside, for two men were carrying something out. It 
was a moderate-sized box covered with plain black cloth. 
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“Who? what name?” I asked a third man dressed in 
sombre black. In answer he thrust a paper into my hand. 
It read “ Hortense de Beauvilliers, artiste, widow of the—” 
but I could not read it all. Our dear little “ Tantine” a 
widow—it seemed odd and out of place. 

There were no followers except the usual hired “black 
coats” of the French funeral; and I placed my flowers on 
the little black coffin and walked, sorrowful and mystified, 
through the respectfully curious crowd that had gathered 
bare-headed on the sidewalk. 

Tony and I were the only real mourners, and we both 
wept al] the way out to the little cemetery beyond Mont 
Martre. Poor little Tantine; it had taken all the money 
her art had ever made for her, most likely, to pay for her 
respectable going out. It was for this, Tantine, that you 
saved and pinched and starved. 

It was evident that she must have had some miserable 
pittance of a pension, that ended with her. She left no 
papers, and her poor etlects she gave to the servant in the 
little lodging-house. Ller palette, brushes and maul stick 
she left to me. 

Quite a long time afterwards, when I had learned that to 
have a picture of your own hung well at the salon and 
pulled to pieces by the critics does not mean absolute wealth, 
I met Fleury. 

Tantine had mentioned Fleury, so I asked him if he knew 
“ Madame de Beauvilliers.” ‘“ What, Tantine?” he re- 
sponded. “ Yes, indeed.” I watched this prematurely gray 
young man, whose face was usually so cold and passive. 
There was a quiver in his eyelids. 

“‘Did you ever hear the story of her marriage?” he went 
on in his terse way. ‘She married a young lieutenant of 
noble birth, in a field hospital, just before he died; his 
family never recognized her; they were poor as peasants, 
but rolled in pride.” 

Then all was clear to me, and I remembered that Fleury’s 
mother’s name was Beauvilliers. 
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“He was my uncle. She always thought her miserable 
pittance was from the government. You know I am not 
rich. She never knew that I had heard her name.” 

Then I saw it all. 

About “Tony.” Well there he is in that arm chair, old, 


fat and wheezy. His eyesight is as bad as ever. 
James BARNES. 





SUNSET. 


HE monarch of the skies sinks down to rest, 
Attended by his maidens, clouds in white, 
Who, ’neath caresses, filch his locks of light 
And hide their plunder in a snowy breast. 


Ah, farewell kisses dropped on cheek and brow ! 
Bringing to tiats of snow the rose’s hue, 
Ye voiceless messengers that say “adieu!” 
Upon night’s bosom, lo, he slumbers now. 
Rate D. SMALL. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


ON ORIGINALITY. 


“The golden coinage of a long past reign 
Remitted oft, may circulate to day ; 
And old-world truths, pure gold from ages gray 
Pass current as new thoughts from brain to brain.” 


There is possibly no quality of the writer more desired 
and appreciated than that which W. Wilsey Martin has 
so beautifully expressed in the preceding lines. At the 
present time there is imperative demand for originality— 
that an author’s productions be different from everybody 
else’s, in fact so different that originality is in danger of 
losing its charm of spontaneity and naiveté, and of becom- 
ing supplanted by mere technical ingenuity or cunning. 
But it is not of or for this false originality that we wish to 
speak. It is rather to our purpose to call attention to the 
fact of its absence, and to ascertain, if possible, the causes 
that tend to make a thing at once so desirable and so neces- 
sary, difficult and rare of attainment. 

There is an opinion among young writers that this quality 
of originality only emanates from a supreme superiority of 
intellect, is the fruit of brilliant and established minds, is, 
in short, the product of genius. This feeling of inferiority 
is a most disastrous one to him who aspires above the 
penny-a-liner. It implies a dwarfing of the writer’s inde- 
pendence, and finally reduces him to nothing more than an 
ordinaire or a servile imitator. But common parlance has 
abused the term genius. Even Schopenhauer avows that 
“‘ Genius is a man who knows, without learning, and teaches 
the world what he never learned;” and Lavater says, 
“Who can produce what none else can, has genius?” We, 
nevertheless, side with Mr. Howells, who thinks that this 
power can display its full capabilities only through industry. 
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This was in the way of Carlyle’s mind when he said, 
“Genius is an immense capacity for taking trouble; ” and 
George Eliot, “Genius * * * isthe end of patient prac- 
tice.” Bryant, in the same line, offers the more striking con- 
tradiction to Schopenhauer’s theory of genius when he says, 
“ What it does is infinitely less than what is done for it.” 
From these opinions can be formed some idea of the term 
genius for originality—capacity for taking trouble, to 
receive discipline, willingness to labor faithfully and prac- 
tice patiently. 

A second barrier to originality that we may cite, arises 
from external influences, such as persons and books. Even 
from one’s early training, a person finds himself dependent 
upon the thoughts of others. He attends school or college 
and learns Latin. Whose? He learns physics. Whose? 
He is constantly working in his neighbor’s garden; as “a 
child of a larger growth,” he studies or reads apparently 
for facts, yet necessarily he imbibes ideas, modes of thought 
and methods of expression. Mediocrity is indebted to 
scholar, scholar owes its bill to scholar, and so ad infinitum. 
This is the way the world progresses, by studying the works 
of others. To be the poet, author or artist, one must dwell 
with the poets, authors or artists. But it is, nevertheless, 
true that, in our contemplation of the works of others, the 
tendency is to modify or lose this indistinguishable stamp 
of mind and passion of ours, which marks a man as sui 
generis. 

The absence of originality is due, again, rather to the 
sameness in nature than to a particular lack of idividuality. 
Nature and experience is everywhere the same, and per- 
haps in every field of expression has been effectually por- 
trayed. Emerson recognized this monotony, this eternal 
unity, when he said, ‘“* Nature everywhere hums the same 
tune.” All that any one can do is to catch up this tune, as 
it is caroled to him and sing it over and over again, sing 
it with variation and addition if possible, but sing it with 
his own voice, and as his abilities fit him. 
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These are, then, the three obstacles to originality ; want 
of natural talent, which can be overcome by industry; 
power of one’s environment, which can be averted through 
an independent spirit; and uniformity in nature and experi- 
ence, which is rather to be viewed from some unique 
position, than to be entirely overcome.—H. F. Covington. 





THE WASHERWOMAN.—She is certainly an unromantic 
character. A short and somewhat stout female of middle 
age, respectably attired in garments which have long since 
seen their best days—a remark applying especially to a 
quondam bonnet. She is the washerwoman. A discussion 
of her qualities would not readily lend itself to poetic treat- 
ment. She is, if we may so put it, one of the hard, dry facts 
of our life; one of those plain, commonplace realities with- 
out which our life, strive after ideals as we may, would not 
be complete. Like most of her profession, she has a demure, 
guileless countenance, and like many in her business she 
boasts a name of distinctly Hibernian origin. 

It appears that she has been ill in bed for the last few 
days with “the remattics” and has been compelled to em- 
ploy some one to do her work for her, and so, as she shyly 
ventures to observe, she “ ’opes you won’t mind if the things 
ain’t quite so nice as usual.” But now, she says, her John- 
nie has a very bad cough and has to have the doctor, and 
her little Susan is not feeling well. She thinks she has 
caught cold, and the rent is due, and she wants to buy two 
or three necessary things, and her husband is out of work, 
and altogether she does not know what to do. (A pause 
for breath here.) Then, (very sweetly) would we mind pay- 
ing her the month’s washing in advance, and she will give 
us a receipt which will make it all right at the college 
offices; and she brings forth a diminutive piece of paper on 
which are written some words and a few figures, and under- 
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neath a name which might as well be in Hebrew for all the 
knowledge it imparts to the would-be reader. If it be the 
first time the washerwoman has called on her present errand, 
we give her the money, not being wise; and she limps off 
down the stairs, with a beaming face. 

Her life is hard if she is a typical laundress. It is all she 
can do to make both ends meet, and when they do meet 
they never join neatly, and we cannot but pity her. She is 
blessed with from six to a dozen small children, of whom 
two or three are usually on the sick list. Her husband 
does odd jobs, and seldom is in steady employment, so the 
brunt of the life-struggle falls on her shoulders. 

Let us take a mighty leap across the dark blue sea, across 
to a land of romantic associations, a land whose very name 
inspires poetic fancy, and let us glance a moment at its 
capital. It is said, on good authority, that at Madrid ten 
thousand women souse and beat the linen of the city every 
day in the scanty waters of the Manzanares. Washing is 
done nowhere else in Madrid. One writer declares, *“* That 
no other than these Manzanares lavenderas are permitted to 
labor as laundresses, and for three miles up and down the 
stream, from the heights of Montana del Principe down 
past the Toledo gate, the moving dots of red and blue, 
yellow and gray, comprise this great army of Amazons, with 
arms and legs on them like tree trunks, with voluptuous 
breasts and shapely necks, hard-muscled and bronzed as 
Turks, the most arduous toilers, the wickedest blackguards, 
and withal, the sunniest tempered souls in Spain.” 

At noon they assemble in wooden sheds erected for the 
purpose and eat a small meal, and then the guitars are 
brought out and the dancing begins. Any one passing by, 
stranger or otherwise, can find willing partners among 
them, and may dance until the short half hour allotted for 
food and recreation has expired. The same takes place 
again at four in the afternoon. It is asserted that, during 
these short intervals, everyone dances, from girls of eighteen 
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to women of eighty, and the scene along the banks of the 
river is, at these periods, more than picturesque. 

Such are the washerwomen of Madrid; and as we think 
of that gay army of dark-eyed Spanish lavenderas, dancing 
on the banks of their river, we cannot help placing our 
lavenderas for a moment in their position. Imagine them 
sousing and beating our linen by the banks of our river— 
yon saffron-hued canal. Hark! ‘Tis noon—they have 
eaten their midday meal—the tinkling guitar is heard in 
the land—and they are dancing—yes, dancing ! 

Away with Washburn-and-Arlington circuses! Away 
with moccasined braves from Ireland and cowboys from 
the rocky prairies of Jersey City! Away with stuffed 
whales and all traveling shows! Their work is done; their 
day for us is past! Princeton’s washerwomen are dancing 
on the banks of the “raging canal!” Tis too much, and 
we cry to the gods above: Omen avertite! omen avertite! 
— V. Lansing Collins. 





LITERARY CLUBS.—The formation of literary clubs 
among the two earlier classes is to be especially com- 
mended. Besides, acquaintance with “the best that is 
thought and done in the world,” and broadening ideas, 
they afford a great deal of solid pleasure. There is none of 
that stilted formality about these pleasant, selective meet- 
ings in which all freely participate, preserving a “ chatty 
familiarity,” as Birrel would say, with the writer in ques- 
tion. It isa ripe time for character-study as well, as you 
note the various remarks that come from the members on 
an eloquent passage or questionable sentiment, besides ob- 
serving how quickly they show their predominant charac- 
teristics in the course of a few hours. For instance, one 
man always has a new view to present—the original man; 
another has culled all the choicest gems for the delecta- 
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tion of the rest. And then there is he who manages to see 
something odd or whimsical in the most dignified theme, 
who, Lucian-like, “ fleets the world carelessly and laughs.” 
And we have a talkative man, “ whose loquacity, like an 
overfull bottle, can never pour out a small dose;”’ the ora- 
torical man, who sighs and rolls his eyes when reading 
poetry; and, lastly, the sedate man, who only smiles under 
protest. And yet they make a happy crew, and when 
refreshments of a different order are served, after the mental 
repast, some hot discussions are generally indulged in. 
Your man of opinions asserts that Swift was insane, while 
another begs to differ. So on, until almost everything 
worth hearing has been said or read about the author, and 
one feels as if he has learned a thing or two, when the com- 
pany disbands for the evening. No labor; only doing the 
prescribed reading throughout the week, selecting passages 
which strike you as having a happy ring or expressing a 
noble truth, and thus exercising your critical taste and 
asserting your individuality, and, lastly, getting a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the author’s life coupled with the esti- 
mate by standard critics. 

Such is our programme, and one and all enjoy it.—R. D. 


Small. 





“SALMAGUNDI.”—Is among the earliest writings of Wash- 
ington Irving. “A light, trivial publication, the sport of 
my boyish days,” he is said to have remarked of it. Among 
the Memorandums for a Tour to be entitled “The Stranger in 
New Jersey” will be found a brief description of Princeton 
in 1807, so delightfully frank and so entertaining that I 
have ventured to transcribe a portion of it for the Lit. : 


“Princeton is a college. Professors wear boots! Students famous for 
their love of a jest—set the college on fire and burnt out the professors. 
Excellent joke, but not worth repeating. (Mem., American students 
much addicted to burning down colleges.) Two societies in the college. 


3 
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Good notion encourages emulation and makes little boys fight. Students 
famous for eating and erudition. Saw two at the tavern who had just 
got their allowance of spending money. Laid it ail out on a supper. 
Got fuddled and d—d the professors for nincoms. N. B.—They were 
Southern gentlemen. Commencement—Students give ball and supper, 
Company from New York, Philadelphia and Albany. Students can’t 
dance, always set out with wrong foot foremost. N. B.—Students got 
drunk as usual. Went to the graveyard—apostrophe to grim death. 
Eaw a cow feeding on a grave. May have been eating up the soul of one 
of my ancestors. Made me melancholy for fifteen minutes. Country 
around Princeton finely diversified with sheep and hay stacks.” 
—Alonzo Church. 





“ HALL” SONGS :—There is a need in our college life of 
which we wish to speak, one which will give the musiciays 
and poets of the college a chance to exercise their peculiar 
abilities. For a considerable time past there has been com- 
plaint that Princeton has not enough distinctive college songs, 
and efforts have been made by offering prizes, to remedy this 
deficiency, but with only partial success. The great diffi- 
culty seems to be a lack of subjects on which to compose. 
Other colleges have in their fraternities and secret societies 
a practically unlimited number of themes, and some of the 
songs, as, for example, those sung at Yale in honor of Xr 
and 4 K EF, are remarkably pleasing. But if we have no 
fraternities we have at least two Halls, Clio and Whig, and 
surely both are worthy of having the muse invoked in their 
praise. The task of celebrating their glories would be an 
easy and delightful one, and the completion of the task 
would fill what has always seemed to us a great void in our 
college life. The songs would give an added zest to the 
campaign in the fall, and their singing could be made one 
of the features of the annual meetings during commence- 
ment and of the various Hall contests.—J. G. Wilson. 
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IN AN OLD QUARRY.—The year’s work was almost done, 
and I walked out into the fields one day last June to get 
a glimpse of something else than a book. I came to a 
slate quarry, almost worked out, which I had often visited, 
but had always found deserted. On this particular day 
there was a man at work there. I am fond of talking with 
just such men, so I clambered down the steep stone wall. 
The quarryman was not alone. Seated on a heap of stone 
was a little boy, bright faced and dressed in the clean frock 
of Saturday afternoon. I talked to the laborer about his 
work and then about his son. It was plain that he was the 
joy of his father’s heart. The child was kicking his heels 
against the stones and, after telling him to stop, the father 
remarked, “ It costs more to keep that youngster in shoes 
than it does me.” He said this as if it were a matter for 
pride, and then he went on about the boy’s virtues, about 
his strength and suppleness, and said, “ He’s going to be an 
athlete.” Thinking that this was an evidence of the influ- 
ence of the neigboring college, I said, ‘A foot-ball player, 
I suppose.” “Oh no! A circus actor, a trapeze per- 
former.” Then I remembered the circus that had struck 
the town the week before, and I understood the inspiration 
of the man’s ambition for his boy. I heard some one calling, 
and I saw a young woman coming down the road into the 
quarry. It was the quarryman’s wife, “come to fetch the 
boy,” she said. The child ran to his mother, and then, as 
if he had forgotten something, he turned to his father and 
asked fora penny. The man committed what some social 
scientists would call an unwarranted extravagance for a 
man who earned probably but a dollar a day, for he gave 
the boy five cents instead of a penny. . He asked me the 
“time of day,” and as the mother and child were disappear- 
ing over the brow of the hill he shouted, “Ill want my 
supper in half an hour.” She called back laughingly, “ It 
won’t be ready so soon!” He replied with confidence, 
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“Oh! I guess it will.” The man resumed his work with 
doubled energy, and I went away thinking that it isn’t 
wealth nor books nor culture that brings all the happiness 
into the world. 
* * * * * * * * 
I went back to the quarry a day or two ago and found 
the same man at work, but this time alone. His face was 
changed; the light had gone out of it, and he looked as if 
he had been drinking. Wondering what had brought the 
change, I asked, ‘* Well, how’s the little athlete?” He did 
not reply for a moment, and then he turned away his head, 
saying with choked, bitter voice, “ He’s dead. He died 
this summer of the fever.” I tried to say something of 
sympathy and of hope, but he cried, “‘ Don’t talk to me 
about God. God isn’t good. I was a poor man and he 
took away from me the only thing I had.” He would not 
listen; I was helpless. As I came away the sun did not 
seem to shine so brightly nor so warmly and the world 
seemed very sad.—J. C. Meyers. 





ON READING.—There are some subjects which are sa 
old as the recurring seasons, and yet they are ever as fresh 
and as new. One of these is about books and reading. 
That old, old saying of Bacon’s, “ Reading maketh a full 
man” has as much vitality and truth now as when it was 
first penned; and yet when the cry against college educa- 
tion comes to our ears, what is it but that our colleges do 
not turn out full men but exceedingly shallow and super- 
ficial ones? That “Athletics” on the one hand or “ Dead 
languages” on the other exert such a warping, one-sided 
influence on college students that the rounded character in 
a graduate is rather the exception than the rule. Vigor- 
ously as we would deny and challenge much of this talk, 
impartial judgment must confess that there is some truth in 
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it, and we who believe in college education would fain find 
where the deficiency lies. 

Now several reasons might be offered, but in the light of 
Bacon’s axiom, the most potent appears to be a lack of read- 
ing. Cursorily glancing over any student-body, it may be 
divided into three classes, “ athletes,” “ pollers,” and that 
large number who approach more or less closely a happy 
equilibrium of the two. Now the majority of the second 
and third classes are likely to have definite aspirations, and . 
it is to these we would appeal on the subject of books. Are 
we, in our own individual experience to disprove or verify 
the sneer of outsiders? The answer does not seem difficult. 
The college world is virtually cut off from the great world 
that lives and moves around it. Sever the one electric wire 
which connects the two and the scenes and realities of actual 
life must grow fainter. What wonder that the “ poller,” 
well equipped in one direction only, is too “top heavy” to 
stand fairly on his feet against the tremendous odds of 
modern activity? What wonder that the average man of 
the third type should find himself handicapped in the strug- 
gle with practical experience? To both a fair amount of 
reading is more than an advantage, it is a necessity. 

Let the seeker after pleasant recreation once enter the 
world of books and he will find a rich source of delight. 
Let the “ poller” follow the bent of his literary tastes and 
he will find his dry husks of knowledge filling in and broad- 
ening out into ripe ears of grain.—C. B. Newton. 
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THE REASON. 


I built a yacht, to call it Nell, 
The fastest on the lake. 
Who’s Nell? 
The masts are set, 
The sprits in place, 
And sails are wet 
At last. The case 
Of wine is broken, 
As a token, 
By Nell, over Nell. 
Who’s Nell? Won't tell? 
Why, she —— but well —— 
I built a yacht, to call it Nell, 
The fastest on the lake.—H. F. Covington. 





UNIVERSITY INSIGNIA.—Every few years, not only at 
Princeton, but in many of our American colleges, the ques- 
tion of the cap and gown is agitated. Perhaps as often as 
once in each academic generation the Senior class, if not 
the whole college, is urged to adopt this distinctive dress in 
part or in whole with the constantly repeated result of only 
partial success and that short lived. The cause of this fail- 
ure, in a matter which is the pride of transcontinental uni- 
versities, becomes an interesting question, the answer to 
which may be found in the history of these insignia or in 
the characteristic social and political distinctions between 
the two continents. 

If we take a brief review of the history and the honors 
conferred and represented by the cap and gown, we will 
see more clearly why they have not occupied a more promi- 
nent place in American colleges and universities. 

If an alumnus or undergraduate of one of our American 
institutions were asked what are the “ Insignia et Honores” 
conferred by a college diploma, the answer of the present 
age must be very much like the famous chapter in Sterne, 
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upon the snakes in Ireland—* There are no badges and 
honors by our diploma conferred.” In other times and in 
other countries it was otherwise. The graduates of the 
universities were as easily distinguished in any public 
assembly by their “insignia” as line and staff officers in 
any army. Upon the continent and in England the scholar’s 
gown is seen, not only in the university but in the pulpits 
of all churches, prelatical or Puritan. Like the Latin of our 
parchment, the gown is simply a survival of ages indefi- 
nitely past; it is the later adaptation of the Roman toga, 
and has been retained by the conservatism of culture, while 
the fashions of a frivolous world have so often changed that 
what was once the common dress of the people becomes an 
insignium of a class. 

But the higher degrees are each marked elsewhere, as 
the degree is conferred, by some robe, cap, chain or ring, 
and it is an easy matter to tell by the “ phylacteries” of a 
clergyman ministering in an English pulpit the rank in 
which he stands in his university. In no place so much as 
in England have these academical insignia prevailed. Dr. 
Philip Schaff, in his late essay upon the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Bologna, 
notes that, while the representatives of American universi- 
ties present were clad in citizens’ attire, the graduates and 
professors of the continental universities wore their scholars’ 
gowns, and the doctors’ chains of gold about the neck; 
badges which are seen in nearly every picture of Luther, 
Calvin, or their literary contemporaries ; while the delegates 
from the English universities were gorgeous in all the 
colors of their various colleges. 

The academic habits of Oxford have remained unaltered 
for nearly two hundred years. A graduate of Oxford, who 
is at the same time a clergyman, will wear a gown with 
loose sleeves and no collar. Graduates in law wear less 
ample gowns, with closer sleeves and falling collar. The 
sleeves of undergraduates have dwindled to mere strips. 
An Oxford master of arts wears appended to his gown a 
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hood of black, lined with cherry color; a Cambridge master, 
one lined with white; a Dublin man, one lined with blue. 
“B. A.” hoods are generally black and bordered with 
white fur. D. D.’s of Oxford wear gowns of scarlet cloth, 
lined with black silk; Cambridge doctors of divinity, gowns 
of the same scarlet lined with lilac or pink silk. In Old 
England a literary assembly is as brilliant as a gathering of 
the officers of her army and her navy. The diploma con- 
ferring their “ insigina” is as highly prized as an oflicer’s 
commission entitling him to two bars ora silver eagle on 
his shoulder straps. 

There might well have been some anxiety to possess the 
insignia of scholarship in the olden time, when the gradu- 
ates of the more famous universities, at least, had a right 
upon all public occasions to sit with the dignitaries of the 
state and to walk in great processions with a clearly defined 
adjustment of their respective dignities. When we call to 
mind all these facts, the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
which attached to the possession of a degree, the right to 
wear fixed badges of distinction and to hold a quasi rank 
among feudal lords and hereditary nobles, we may the better 
understand why in our legislation granting charters to col- 
legiate institutions “ the right to confer degrees” is so care- 
fully and specifically confirmed. It is a survival of the 
colonial period. In this democratic western world of ours 
it does not seem to be a very important privilege, but once 
it meant the power to create a literary citizenship and peer- 
age possessing distinct rank, acquiring pecuniary value, and 
guaranteed civil immunities not obtained by hereditary 
princes. 

If the possession of a college diploma does not mean in 
these respects to-day that which it meant in the days of 
Thomas Aquinas, Abelard and William of Champeaux, in 
other respects it means vastly more. It may mean far less 
exalted privileges, but it means a far broader culture and a 
far wider range of sympathies. It means less of class dis- 
tinction but more of human fellowship. It confers no 
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courtly rank, but it numbers him with a historic class whose 
past achievements and present possibilities alike evoke his 
nobler ambitions. By his diploma he is enrolled among 
those brave spirits and cultured minds who have passed the 
torch of knowledge from hand to hand down all the ages. 

That the introduction into American institutions of uni- 
versity insignia is constantly meeting with more approba- 
tion is a significant fact. This is not in opposition to the 
republic spirit which is and should be so truly American. 

Civil privileges we can never gain by the cap and gown, 
but there are privileges far greater than these—privileges 
that their adoption gives to an American university fellow 
in England or on the continent, of association and recog- 
nition in the literary gatherings of scholars and literary men. 

Besides this is the conservative spirit which we must con- 
sider. We have seen that these insignia are the badge of 
all the old universities that have given to the world its great- 
ness. There is something about their use that suggests and 
belongs to the scholarly man. Princeton is conservative— 
of the progressive type of conservatism it is true, but still 
conservative, and there are some connections of the present 
with the traditions of the past that are not to be broken 
with advantage, and we can understand how these insignia 
might bear their part in emphasizing the true manhood of 
American university men. 

Besides this, “‘ There is a pleasure, there is a real joy in 
participating at times in a quaint old habit,” and we are 
conscious that independently of all Old World traditions 
and privileges these insigna give grace to the person and 
dignity to the occasion when we see them on the chapel 
stage or as worn by the Faculty during the Commencement. 
There is an academic appropriateness in the habit which 
cannot be gainsaid. 

The difficulty in the matter would be the beginning. 
Anything like a general adoption distinctive of university 
degrees would require a consensus of the Faculties and 
governing powers of at least the leading literary institu. 
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tions, and even in a single institution, such a result would 
be reached only by a compulsory order as to the dress and 
the occasions upon which it must be worn. However, a 
beginning could be made by the adoption by the Senior 
Class of some distinctive dress. If, further, certain insignia 
should be indicative of class and fellowship honors and of 
post-graduate study for university degrees, the hope for 
wider use would be brighter. Certainly we see no reason 
why such scholastic rank should not be as eagerly coveted 
as the blazer with the monogram of ’Varsity teams or nines. 

The subject is worthy of agitation, and while these uni- 
versity insignia can never take the position of civil and 
ecclesiastical privilege, they may yet occupy that high place 
of honor among students and graduates of American insti- 
tutions which they have attained among our relatives across 
the sea.— Charles E. Mu‘ge. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Ge TESTANTS for the Translation Prize are requested 
to hand in their translations on October 20th. The trans- 
lation must be about the length of the usual Liv. story: 
Notice will be given in the next issue regarding the Story 
prize, whose award will be made in December. 





T IS time now that we recur to the old subject of contri- 
butions. Fair opportunity has been given to the Junior 
class to exhibit some of its possibilities in the literary line. 
The results have been, to say the least, meagre. The usual 
interest, for which we had a right to look and from which 
we had hoped much, has provoked no effective competition. 
Contributions, to be sure, have fallen into our hands, but 
they have not manifested the real ability that we feel sure 
resides in the class of ’92. We offer this in no spirit of 
harsh criticism, but with the conviction that the standard of 
literary quality established by the Lit. board must be main- 
tained. If members of the present Junior class who are 
anxious to secure a place on next year’s board and are will- 
ing to work for it, imagine that it can be obtained by pre- 
senting a poorer grade of literary work than they would use 
for a college exercise, it would be well to disabuse their 
minds of this idea at once. The Lit. board does not desire 
to make any egotistic or unwarranted display of its own 
productions, but it must do that in preference to printing 
some of the contributed literature of the past months. 
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AN INNOVATION IN SENIOR SPEAKING. 


HE establishment of the Baird Prizes a few years ago 

marked a decided advance in the opportunities and 
incentives offered to the Senior Class for the cultivation of 
oratory. ‘Chapel Stage” speaking became, then, one of 
the regular required exercises in the Senior curriculum. 
It formed a logical and supplementary sequence to the 
advantages of the Junior year, which found their culmi- 
nating efforts in the Junior Orator Contest. Still, with all 
the bright prospects that the new prizes offered for extend- 
ing the province of Princeton’s course in public speaking, 
the results have not been as satisfactory as could be wished. 
If you have ever looked in upon an audience that greets 
the usual list of speakers at the Chapel Stage exercises, you 
have seen, not an assembled crowd of expectant hearers 
filling the body of the hall, but merely a few interested 
students augmented by members of the college community, 
who always support these gatherings. 

A subordinate aim in the establishment of the Baird 
Prizes, after a practical training to the Seniors in this art, 
was to furnish the student-body with a pleasant diversion 
in which they could not only compare different types of 
oratory as illustrated by the participants, and judge there- 
with the merits of each, but also from them to gain some 
hints and cautions instructive in not a small degree to 
themselves. That this purpose has had the desired realiza- 
tion we dare not assert positively. It may be that the 
speakers themselves have not bestowed the same amount 
of attention on this exercise as on others more attractive to 
their taste. But we need not make such imputation. The 
fact remains that the interest awakened has not been 
sustained. 

Recognizing this fact and also the more serious one that 
judges are not readily attainable, who are willing and in 
position to serve throughout the entire six weeks of the 
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contest, the Professors of Oratory have decided to make a 
slight innovation in this line so as to popularize the contest 
and to elevate the standard of the orations. At a specified 
date all the orations must be handed to the proper author- 
ity. These orations will then be judged, and the estimate 
placed on them be included in the final judgment upon the 
eligibility of their writers to the contest. The eligible con- 
testants will comprise certain groups by themselves, and 
these alone will speak before the judges. This arrange- 
ment is designed to relieve the judges from appearing more 
than two or three times, and to place the interested speak- 
ers in a separate section, based to a large degree upon 
merit. At the speaking of the other sections, the judges, 
of course, will not be present. This, however, is not to be 
taken to mean that this part of Senior speaking is not com- 
pulsory. The only variation from the old system will be 
that the contestants for prizes and the other speakers will 
deliver their orations on different evenings. If this innova- 
tion finds permanent place, it will in a.great measure eman- 
cipate chapel stage exercises from the thralldom and dull- 
ness of routine work. It will institute among us an annual 
Senior exhibition in oratory, poetry and disputation which 
should be the peer of the Junior oratorical contest, and 
it will offer a stimulus in this department which is very 
often lost at the end of Junior year. We welcome heartily 
this advancement, and expect that large and excellent 
results will follow its adoption. 





THE PRESERVATION OF THE CAMPUS. 


— is a rumor in college that one of the new dormi- 
tories is to be built back of Reunion. We trust the re- 
port is not well founded, and yet the fact that a few mem- 
bers of the committee favored that site for Albert Dod Hall 
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has caused some apprehension among the undergraduates. 
It is of course no easy task to accommodate the growth of 
the college to its traditions, and it will be increasingly difti- 
cult in the expansion of the university to retain the old, joy- 
ous, outdoor campus life which has been so distinguishing a 
feature of Princeton. It has always been our boast that in 
no other college of the size was acquaintance of undergradu- 
ates so general or the spirit of college fellowship so strong. 
If this is so, it is almost entirely due to the fact that the easy 
intercourse of the campus has kept us together. The centre 
of that intercourse has been the field back of Reunion. One 
who has never kicked football there or knocked out base 
hits for his eating club nine can scarcely be regarded as a 
normal Princeton man. It should be remembered that men 
who are not experts enjoy an afternoon’s game as well as 
*varsity men, and have an equal right to opportunities for 
recreation.. There may come a time when the Reunion 
field will have to go the way of the “ Yale fence,” but so 
long as there is available ground elsewhere, we trust the 
authorities will conserve so important an element in our 
college life. 





THE SMALLER COLLEGE. 


NE of the most significant features in the development 
and extension of university education in this couritry has 
been the rise and growth of the smaller college. During 
the first century or more of our collegiate existence the trend 
of public desire as expressed in the average student, together 
with the example of leading educators, made it evident that 
unless local or temporal circumstances prevented, the British 
system of university centrality would be established in 
America. The forbidding circumstances entered very soon 
and in their natural consequences, as we view them, pro- 
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duced quite an opposite character in our collegiate life. 

' We ascribe the differentiation of faculties and functions that 
in England belong to the university as an entirety, into 
schools and seminaries of technical learning—not so much, 
perhaps not at all, to any advanced conceptions of educa- 
tion, but to the special and peculiar requirements of our 
social and political system. 

Yet this is but one of the differences between the English 
and American scheme of higher instruction. The most 
striking dissimilarity is a numerical one. Instead of a half 
dozen centres of learning as in the British Isles, the United 
States contain nearly four hundred institutions that aim to 
supply the place of the British few. But do not mistake us 
that when we compare the numbers in these two nations we 
compare the scholastic standards that they represent or the 
functions that they perform. It is our purpose merely to note 
and then to justify this diverse development and numerical 
expansion. 

The high and significant position that the small college 
has attained is due, we believe, primarily to the demand 
that each section of the country individually has manifested. 
A common, academic education that once was the highest 
intellectual attainment of the Western or Southern student, 
‘is now but the basis of a general collegiate course. To 
supply this increasing demand becomes now largely the 
province of the smaller college. Its position is frequently 
commensurate with, and to a great extent regulated by, the 
growth of commercial enterprise in its vicinity; and con- 
sequently these smaller universities have grown with mar- 
velous rapidity from a scattered score into hundreds, out- 
ranking in size and resources many of the older institutions 
of the East. They are assuming functions and character- 
istics that find place in the most highly organized university. 
The standard of scholarship is continually rising. Many of 
the elementary branches that once burdened the curriculum 

have been relegated to the fitting-school, so that, in lieu of 
a few large, centralized institutions from which the whole 
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intellectual life of the nation emanates, we possess a system 
of collegiate education that finds a center in every portion 
of the country and that accomplishes practically the same 
end. 

The smaller college has also been very successful in 
developing the technical and special branches which once 
we judged could be taught only in a large institution. 
Professors and specialists of distinction have found their 
first stimulus among these little student gatherings. The 
reason lies, beyond doubt, in the fact that the natural fear 
of the novice of being overshadowed completely by some 
great genius, whose power is already recognized, finds no 
encouragement here. In this way they have lent some very 
valuable assistance to science and art; but, if we mistake 
not, the very best service that they have rendered has been 
in elevating the intellectual tenor of the people generally, 
and in laying a foundation of learning and culture whose 
superstructure promises to be well worthy of the intentions 
and ambitions of the founders. Our public school organism 
has long been our pride; it is time now that we point with 
somewhat of the same feeling at our national collegiate 
education, for we have solved the problem that has long 
puzzled great educators, how the average student shall 
obtain a college training without entirely quitting his home 
associations and therewith the means of personal support. 





THE PHILISTINE IN COLLEGE. 


Wwe Matthew Arnold began to talk about Philistin- 
ism, he gave a new word to the language. The Phil- 
istine is a ubiquitous individual, amusing enough when 
seen some leagues away, but apt to become annoying when 
he gets within hailing distance. We all know the British 
species as portrayed by the great Apostle of Culture. He 
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is heavy—heavy in mind, heavy in ideas. He has a good 
eye for the main chance, regards poetry as nonsense, senti- 
ment as foolishness, and in general congratulates himself 
on a certain stolid and ox-like indifference to everything 
except grass. This genus is not confined to the British 
Isles. When we see one of them leaving his comfortable 
home and Philistine wife, and go down town to conduct his 
business among his brother Philistines, there is a certain 
fitness and harmony in his surroundings which detract 
from the natural antipathy we feel against the race. It 
seems only right that he should be hustling about in the 
streets of Gath and Ascalon. But when he appears in col- 
lege he is conspicuously out of place. The college variety 
is slightly different from the ordinary type. He does not 
despise poetry; he admits that there is such a thing as lit- 
erature, and that it has certain advantages; he reads some 
of its more ordinary forms and enjoys them. College can 
do a great deal, even for a Philistine—can do everything 
except make him something else. We overheard one of 
them remark, the other day, that for a man to take up the 
study of Spencer and Darwin, was a confession of mental 
weakness. There may be defects in the philosophy of dirt, 
but it has a few advantages over the philosophy of roast 
beef. The more delicate creations of the imagination and 
the lighter veins of fancy are incomprehensible to our friend. 
He may read them, but they do not appeal to his common 
sense. This does not worry him, however; it simply shows 
that the poets do not know what they are talking about. 
Your true Philistine must, in fact, show his superiority to 
mere men of the pen. We are glad there are not more 
Philistines in college, and yet, perhaps, it is well that they 
should come. They will never recognize themselves, they 
will broaden their ideas somewhat, and may, in the course 
of time, send back sons who have lost the characteristics of 
the race. 
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UNIVERSITY FREEDOM IN ENGLAND. 


HE life of the English university is coincident with the 
life of the several colleges which form the constituent 
parts. When, therefore, we speak of university freedom we 
must consider it as being a distinct attribute of the separate 
college and not of the composite university. Perhaps this 
epithet as applied to the English college might sound a little 
ridiculous or at least inconsistent to an American student 
who chanced to visit one of these university departments at 
an evening hour. They tell us that the large, ponderous 
gates which stand before many of these college halls clank 
to at early hour in the evening and that thereafter the stu- 
dents who have been strolling out a little beyond their usual 
season of open-air perambulation, or those who have spent 
the night in social jollity and pleasure, must seek admission 
from the porter at the expense of a penny or two. It is an 
old-time custom, ’tis said, which traditional reverence pre- 
serves. Underneath you may find, perhaps, a better reason 
for its preservation, for the number of absentees on an even- 
ing is not small, and every penny that drops into the gate’s 
treasury helps the funds which the college has at its dis- 
posal. But this old custom is merely an external semblance 
of restriction. Its spirit is scarcely ever apparent in the 
curriculum of the college or the conduct of the students. 
It is taken for granted in the English university that the 
man who matriculates in it has some specific line of study 
that he wishes to pursue. It is also a presupposition on the 
part of the college instructors that thorough preparation in 
the fandamental and general branches of knowledge has 
been acquired before entrance. The first year of university 
study, therefore, ordinarily corresponds to the Junior year 
in Princeton, where direct specialized work begins. But 
there is a vital distinction right here, namely, that for the 
most part the subjects read by English university men are 
technical or graduate, in the significations of those words, 
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common tous. For instance a man goes to Cambridge and 
enters Pembrook College; he does so with the intention of 
studying or “reading,” in English terminology, the theo- 
logical curriculum. After a three years course he takes his 
degree and then is ready for a curacy or some definite posi- 
tion in the Anglican church. The same process is under- 
taken by the student who desires to read history or social 
science. Thus this very option in the selection of subjects 
is an indication of the freedom that prevails in the English 
university. 

We notice it further, though, and perhaps as being more 
distinct and unhampered, in the students’ manner and 
method of carrying out their chosen curricula. If the col- 
lege master requires more than six hours a week for lectures, 
he is thought to be placing too great a burden upon the 
members. Seven hours of “ class-room” duty, we are told, 
fix a very high limit. If anyone does override that he is 
dubbed with a title that possesses even deeper significance 
than our American “ poller.” What becomes of the other 
hours that we usually assign to the curriculum, do you ask? 
The English university man consumes them in “ reading” ; 
in fact, the entire work in the universities of England is 
done by private, specialized reading. The recitation system, 
that is so distasteful to students pursuing higher branches, 
is obsolete. A few exercises a week constitute the sum 
total of the work done incommon. For the rest, it depends 
upon the university man himelf as to whether he shall be 
fully prepared for the final examinations or not. 

These are a few of the customs that center in the English 
college. Ot course we could not adopt very many of them 
in our American college life. That would be impracticable 
and injudicious. Still, if we may estimate aright the “ signs 
of the time” as they find revelation in Princeton’s growth, 
it would not be touching on untruthfulness or illogical con- 
clusion for us to say that every recent innovation in our cur- 
riculum has originated more or less directly in the old-estab- 
lished practices in England. We pride ourselves on our 
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originality in methods and results. The elements of our col- 
lege life are found undeniably in the English college. If 
one has observed the gradual broadening of undergraduate 
studies and the substitution of graduate courses in the un- 
dergraduate elective work it must have become evident to 
him, upon comparison, that we are doing what the English 
university has already accomplished. 

Were it possible for us by thorough discrimination, even 
by practical test, to prove the value and influence of these 
agents of university freedom that have been so dominant 
in England during the last few decades, we might effect for 
ourselves in the college life of America a change at once 
beneficial, educative, productive of that higher freedom for 
which the student often longs. Till experience bids us 
yield our tried, established customs for something to us 
shadowy and indefinite we shall preserve our curriculum 
system with vigilance, and seek to derive from it every ad- 
vantage and possibility. 





Gossip. 





GOSSIP. 


“* Here we are again.””— Grimaldi. 


SEARCHED for a long time to find a proper quotation to begin this 
month’s Gossip with. When I found one full of “Autumn Leaves” 
and all the salient characteristics of the waning season, behold! one of 
the other editors had already used it. So I open with the famous saying 
ef Grimaldi. Yes, “ Here we are again,” at least most of us. And so the 
Gossip greets you all, Welcome! the new faces that will soon become 
familiar; and thrice welcome the old ones. Missed are the ones that 
have passed out of our college life, out of our family circle, to buckle on 
the sword of Fortune. 

Not so many changes as we expected to see on the campus. It can 
never look dignified again until the débris of the new buildings is 
removed, and our two “ Marble Halls” and the new dormitory are fin- 
ished and occupied. 

What a comfort our room life is. Our rooms, be they in Old North or in 
“Grand Witherspoon” with its ornamental (?) fire escapes, are our castles. 
It is in them that we live. In other colleges they use them merely to 
sleep in. We dwell in ours. 

How a man’s room reflects himself, better than his looking-glass. It is 
an index to his tastes, and almost to his character. And here I must 
say that if he is blessed with a “ private servant,” that individual has 
something to do with it also. 

What strange things visitors and fond parents run across. The care. 
ful, observant mother who looks on both sides of things—including man- 
tle ornaments—she sees a good deal of dust probably, if nothing more 
startling, and remarks that she “ would like to bring Bridget down from 
home and have a thorough sweeping out.” Yes, indeed, she would revel 
in it, dear, kind soul, and the occupant of the room would feel so strange 
that he would go and live with somebody else for a few days, and accus- 
tom himself to the change by degrees. Such is life! We miss every- 
thing we become used to, even if the change is for the better. Going to 
the post-office, for instance--we miss that. At present I am missing my 
old gas-meter. True, I have a new one and a better one, but I miss the 
old one. I miss the uncertain fluctuations of the light that were so 
startling and bewildering—one burner was as bad as a revolving light, 
I miss the familiar whirr, snap and pant of the worn-out bellows in that 
old meter. It does not seem like the same room. There was one good 
thing about that old machine. You could always tell when she was at 
work. How do I know that that brand new recorder is not piling up 
the feet against me all the time, in silence, like a new official, in a 
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new position, who makes all the money he can at first quietly, then, 
when he can afford to be honest, calls attention to the fact. 

But I have digressed. Gentle skipper—I think that is a better name 
than “ reader ;” few people read nowadays—you will pardon me I know, 
for that new meter has prayed on my mind lately to such an extent that 
it has permanently injured my health. 

I was saying that a man’s room reflected the man. I maintain it. 

There is that fellow you all know who never unpacks his trunk until 
it is time to pack it again for the next vacation. You all know his 
room. He has bought some pictures, but he has never had time to hang 
them up; there they are, face to the wall, just where Mershon placed 
them. The bill isin an old china bowl on the table, filled with other 
bills and odds-and-ends; it will stay there safe enough. His pipes are 
lying around loose, unemptied and ready to deposit their ashes on the 
table cloth ; hit them a “ puff” and they are on the floor ; so it is, all the 
same thing. This chap loses all he owns in the wash, and returns 
home a pauper, with someone else’s shirt on. He doesn’t care, and 
neither do I, as long as it is not my shirt. I like him; he will share his 
last pipeful of tobacco with you, and probably borrow your last dollar, 
if you respond easily. He burns his gas all day, and uses toothpicks 
from the club to light up with, and always forgets to buy matches when 
he isin the town. But, bless him, I like him; there is nothing mean 
or stingy about him. Then there is the bare room filled with books, 
and the crowded room filled with novels. The rooms with advertising 
pictures and the rooms with remark-proof etchings. Rooms that smell 
of cooking, and rooms that smell of spilt champagne, and so on; you see 
the room, you know the fellow; but more on the same subject later on. 
I am growing flippant, and that will never do for the Gossip. I am 
going to write some more about our Princeton rooms some day, but will 
have to watch that gas-meter, and “taps” is the word. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


** Delightful Summer! then adieu 
Till thou shalt visit us anew ; 
But who without regretful sigh 
Can say, adieu, and see thee fly ?”” 


** Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt, 
And night by night the monitory blast 
Wails in the key-hle, telling how it pass’d 
O’er empty fields, or upland solitudes, 

Or grim wide wave ; and now the power is felt 
Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods 
Than any joy indulgent summer dealt.” 


HE word “last” has for most of us many unpleasant asssociations, 
and when the college man goes away for his last vacation it is that 
word that casts the only shadow over the anticipated good times. 
When we left Princeton last June it was with the determination—an 
almost grim one—to enjoy our last vacation to the utmost. Come what 
may of hard work and irksome cares in the years beyond, the halcyon 
days of that Jast summer would be ever a sweet and tender memory. 
We have spent the summer in ways differing widely. A few have de- 
voted the time to study or deep reading, but most of us have joined the 
gay, unthinking host of pleasure-seekers and have followed the will-o’- 
the-wisp to the country, to the mountains, to the sea and even beyond, 
where wearers of the orange and the black have encountered each other 
in all the notable places of London—from the Tower and the Academy 
to the Alhambra and the Empire; on the Eiffel Tower and the boule- 
vards of Paris, and even in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in Berlin. 
But the summer is gone now and we have come back with an abundance 
of health and with the knowledge gained by reading in the World-book 
from the chapter on Human Nature. Senior year is here with its offer- 
ing of last opportunities. What will we do with them? 

New books were few during the summer and those that the publishers 
did launch were almost wholly of the typical summer varieties. Yet the 
three months were not without their topics for literary thought and dis- 
cussion. The great sensation was the published translation of Count 
Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer Sonata.” By the injudicious advertising given the 
book by the postal authorities it had a wide sale and disappointed many 
of the viciously inclined. The “Kreutzer Sonata” is not an immoral 
book. It is the expression of the great reformer’s hopelessness and dis- 
gust in the face of the foulness that maequerades under the name of 
good society in Russia. Hopelessness is not quite the word, as the author 
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finds hope for the soul, though not for the race, in St. Paul’s doctrine of 
celibacy. Tolstoi did a noble work in robbing war of its glamour, but in 
trying to subject the institution of marriage to the same process he at- 
tacks the family—the very foundation of social order and morality, 
Though Tolstoi is wrong in theory and offers a remedy that is no remedy, 
he does society a service by scoring the State’s partnership with vice, by 
showing in its real blackness the respectable immorality of aristocratic 
youth, and by indicating the disturbing elements of conjugal life. We 
must not forget that Tolstoi is a great man and a sincere reformer, who is 
not satisfied with mere preaching, but who puts his own shoulder to the 
mired wheel of social progress. A very different writer is the new literary 
demigod, Rudyard Kipling. The “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” a collec- 
tion of his stories previously published in various magazines, was an im- 
mediate success in England—a success that, of course, called forth a 
pirated edition or two in this country. Everybody read Kipling this 
summer and everyone enjoyed the reading. For along while the French 
were undisputed masters of the field of short stories. Of late years good 
stories by English and American authors have appeared in great num- 
bers, but they were too largely imitative. In Kipling we have one who 
writes original stories in an original way; who tells of what he has seen 
and uses terse, rugged English in the telling. Plain words, short words, 
few words, are the characteristics of his diction. He is one more stand- 
ard-bearer in the revolt against the so-called realism, and, wearied of the 
ill-executed photography of the monotonous life about us, we turn with 
decided relief to his breezy tales of men and action. The future work 
of Rudyard Kipling must decide his claim to the title of genius, but 
genius or not he has added to the sum of things worth reading, and that 
is no little thing. 


The October Forum opens with an article by Bishop Huntington on 
“Social Problems and the Church.” The Bishop realizes the import- 
ance of the Church’s taking some action in these days of social change 
if she would hope to maintain any hold upon the masses. The preach- 
ing of something else than other-worldliness and the wise direction of 
intelligent sympathy are necessities. Mr. Bellamy does not believe that 
Nationalism is a “castle in the air, with no ladder to climb up by,” so 
he contributes “ First Steps Toward Nationalism.” “The Future of Our 
Daughters” is a thoughtful paper. “The Idea of Life After Death” is 
discussed once more, this time by Prof. J. P. Lesley, who, after regarding 
the subject historically, concludes that the body dies and only the soul 
lives on forever. Mary D. Cutting studies “Two Forces in Fiction ”"— 
supernaturalism and psychology. 

That inimitable master of yarn-spinning, W. Clark Russell, furnishes 
in “A Marriage at Sea” the complete novel for the October Lippincott’s. 
It has all the fine, salt flavor of his other tales, with the finer elements 
of a true love and a beautiful, tender woman added. It is the story of a 
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yachting cruise which threatened to end disastrously, but happily 
brought to pass the “ marriage at sea,” which was sacred and binding 
though performed “ without banns, and without license.” “Envy of 
Grief” is the best verse in the number. The practical theme of 
“Electric Lighting” .is well handled by David Salomons. There is 
another plea for “ University Extension.” “Le Prix de Rome,” with its 
inspiration to artists, is the subject of a paper by L. R. McCabe. In 
Book-Talk Julian Hawthorne gives a bright, sketchy critique of Rudyard 
Kipling. 

“The Stone Age,” after the painting by Fernand Connon, makes an 
effective frontispiece for the October number of the Magazine of Art, 
“Sculpture of the Year” is reviewed and finely illustrated. George du 
Maurier contributes a characteristic paper on “The Illustrating of 
Books.” “Babies in Art and Nature” is a subject charmingly treated, 
and the opportunity it gives for illustration has not been neglected. 
“Some Ancient Representations of Eros and Psyche” gives us numerous 
illustrations from the old masters. A third article on “ Illustrated 
Journalism in England: Its Development,” is particularly interesting in 
this day of progressive journalism. The “Notes” are valuable as ever, 
those on American art being especially worthy of mention. 

The last installment of Joseph Jefferson’s autobiography, which 
appears in the October Century, is accompanied by an excellent frontis- 
piece portrait of the author. In this last paper the great actor gives his 
final reflections upon the art of his love. The great Darwin’s son, a 
professor in Cambridge, Eng., contributes a valuable and original paper 
on “Meteorites and the History of Stellar Systems.” The war-prison 
series is represented by “ A Hard Road to Travel Out of Dixie.” Lieu- 
tenant Shelton illustrates his own paper in an admirable fashion. 
American archzology has been neglected to a great extent, and we are 
glad to see such an interesting paper in this line as “ Prehistoric Cave 
Dwellings,” by F. T. Bickford. Dr. Edward Eggleston writes an enter- 
taining travel sketch. Mrs. Barr’s powerful story, “ Olivia,” is concluded. 
Civil Service Reform is advocated in several articles. 

The conclusion of Mrs. Deland’s “Sidney,” which opens the Atlantic 
for October, exemplifies her theory that the worth of life lies in love 
and self-sacrifice. The climax of “Felicia” is the heroine’s marriage 
with a man whose occupation is most distasteful to her. Dr. Holmes 
also writes of marriage in “Over the Teacups,” and he has something to 
say of a certain women’s college which he visited recently. John Fiske 
gives once more the dark story of “ Benedict Arnold’s Treason.” That 
the enthusiasm over Ibsen is not yet exhausted is shown by Mr. E. P. 
Evans’ “ Henrik Ibsen; His Life Abroad, and Later Dramas.” Josiah 
Royce tells us some new things about General Fremont’s public life. 
He concludes, ‘‘ The real man behind that public life it is that I find so 
curious and baffling an enigma, as all others have found him.” 
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The frontispiece of the October Scribner’s is “The Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
which accompanies Mr. Gladstone’s translation of Horace, Bk. III., Ode 
IX., reprinted by permission. A prominent Chicago architect, Mr. J. W. 
Root, contributes “The City House in the West,” in which he shows 
that Western cities are not wholly mushroom growths, but have made 
real advances in building. Professor Shaler has a second paper on 
“Nature and Man in America.” Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, who has just 
retired from a long and successful career at the head of a “ Private School 
for Girls,” writes in defense of the much-ridiculed “ polishing school.” 
In the “ Point of View,” M. de Coubertin’s book, “ Universités Transatlan- 
tiques” is reviewed, and we translate one of the quotations. The author 
having been introduced to the Princeton foot-ball captain, describes him 
as “a big, strong fellow, with curly black hair, a rough-and-ready air, 
and dressed in a kind of yellow great-coat [sweater?], in which one 
could see an unembarrassed carelessness in dress.” 

One more American woman has ventured into the field of fiction. It 
appears that the Julien Gordon, whose story, “A Successful Man,” is 
concluded in the Cosmopolitan for October, is really Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger, a well-known New York society woman. The story has many 
strong points. The end is decidedly abrupt and not pleasing. “A 
Glimpse of Guatemala” tells us something of a neighbor, lately an object 
of attention on account of its mimic war. Congressman Lodge shows his 
versatility by writing on “ Horses and Riders.” Capt. Charles King goes 
out of the path in which he became famous, and contributes “The 
Twin Cities of the Northwest.” He manages to treat the subject so as 
to make an enemy of neither of the rival towns. James Jeffrey Roche 
writes of the late John Boyle O'Reilly, the poet-patriot. 


The exchange editor finds very little material for his department in 
the first number of the college year. Most of his contemporaries are as 
late in making their appearance as is hisown magazine. The dust of 
the summer has gathered upon those that came to the Table last June, 
and they do not look very attractive. They are like a last winter’s hat— 
they did very well in their day; but we do not want to praise or con- 
demn them. June is so long ago. The authors and editors have for- 
gotten what they wrote. We will notdisturb them. The Dartmouth Lit, 
and The University of the South Magazine were more enterprising than the 
rest of us, and issued September numbers in good time. 

The Dartmouth Lit. has a long essay on Robert Browning. So much 
has been said and written about the great master that we could scarcely 
expect to find anything original, and we are not disappointed. The 
writer, though probably a true lover of Browning, is not yet ready to 
pass from “perusing” to criticising him. We enjoyed reading “A 
Glimpse of Nova Scotia,” because we have been over the ground and 
because it is well written. If more amateurs would write about what 
they have seen, they would have more general success. “The Loon” is 
a well-executed bit of verse. The departments of the Lit. are always 
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good. “By the Way” calls for better stories and with good reason, if 
“The Last Moose Hunt” is a criterion of contributions at present. 

The University of the South Magazine is doing good work. An appre- 
ciative criticism of Alfred De Musset, and a bright, chatty sketch, 
‘*Glimpees of Florence,” are the best things in the last number. While 
“An Unpublished Report” may be valuable, it is wholly out of place in 
a college publication. This magazine is marred by the necessity of doing 
the newspaper work of its college. It is unfortunate that it cannot yet 
confine itself to the literary field. 

We have made some clippings from the dust-covered magazines on 
the table and we offer them without comment: 


BALLADE TO MOLIERE. 


HEN life in France meant court und king, 
When marquises judged art and play, 
When all the poets strove to sing 
The praise of Louis, great and gay ; 
When wars and pensions swept away 
The peasant’s substance, grain and sheep, 
The poet told them, sad as they : 
“* To laugh is better than to weep.”’ 


** If grief and care your bosoms wring, 
Then is the time to go your way 
With mockery ; te«rs can’t ease the sting 
That pain about your heart doth lay. 
Though pleasure comes not all the day, 
Though night drags on and brings no sleep ; 
Though through Grief’s house your feet may stray, 
To laugh is better than to weep!” 


Whatever evil life might bring 

He mocked at it, and so grew gray 
With laughter, never sorrowing 

For cares his hands were weak to stay. 

So, whea Armande was led astray, 
When all his joy was buried deep, 

When he was sick to death—he’d say : 

“ To laugh is better than to weep.” 


ENVOI. 


Poet, we grieve, too, but betray 
Our grief with tears, too weak to keep 
The maxim you could still obey : 
“ To laugh is better than to weep.” 
—Harvard Monthly. 


DAWN. 


Down from the mountain tops uplifted high 
The nightwind comes, with soft and silent tread, 
As if in reverence for the noble dead 

Who in the mountain church-yard buried lie, 

And passes through the pine trees with a sigh. 





Eprror’s TABLE. 





The eastern sky grows pale, and one by one 
The star-lamps fade before the coming sun ; 
While in the woods, the whip poor-will’s last cry 
Startles the lark within his leafy nest, 
Who, springing up, ascends with steady gaze ; 
And summons slumbering mortals from their rest : 
Which came when yesterday’s hard toil was gone. 
The light increases, and the bright sun’s rays 
Complete the daily miracle,—and it is dawn. 
— Williams Lit. 


“VALE 0’ DREAMS. 


Deep hid from other eyes, 
For every human heart, away somewhere 
Beyond the realms of mortal ken, there lies 
A valley sad and fair, 
Beneath the misty light and s«.fter gleams 
Of changing ioner skies— 
The Vale o’ Dreams. 


Ne’er trod of stranger feet, 
*Tis strewn with heart-hopes of the by-gone times, 
And sighs and laughter meet, 
Where tinkling down the sands of vanished years, 
The babbling, weeping brook of memory streams, 
Sometimes with happy, sometimes plaintive rhymes, 
And fills with smile and tears 


The Vale o’ Dreams. 
—Southern Collegian. 





Book Reviews. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Srantey. Two Vous. (New 
York: Caries Scrrspner’s Sons.) 

The long-heralded book of Stanley has come, and it is not only a record 
of a wonderful journey, but is also a monument to Stanley’s wonderful 
energy in writing. Think of Stanley, after his weeks and months of 
toil and hardship, settling down in his hired house in Cairo and writing 
in fifty days the story of his successful quest! Though hurriedly written 
it shows but few marks of haste. It is remarkable how well these men 
of action—Grant, Sherman, Stanley—write. Many a professional literary 
man may envy their simplicity of style and their success as writers. 
Stanley begins his book with a review of the occupation of the Soudan, 
and then begins his narrative. No wonder he calls his book “In Dark- 
est Africa,” when the relief expedition was in the forest for 180 days. 
Stanley throws light upon the dark places, shows the land’s unsuspected 
resources, and blazes out a path by which the agents of civilization may 
enter. Surely Africa is meant for something better than a hunting- 
ground for slaves and a market for bad whiskey. Let commerce and 
Christianity follow the march of Stanley's vanguard. The land lies open 
for possession. All the charm of a tale of adventure and discovery 
hangs over Stanley’s book. It is handsomely bound and illustrated. 
Each volume has a frontispiece—each a portrait of Stanley—the one 
taken in 1886, the other in 1890. The touch of time has wrought great 
changes in the short four years. 


THE WORKS OF WALTER BAGEHOT. Eprtep sy Forrest Morcan. 
5 Vors., $5.00. (Harrrorp, Conn.: Toe Trave ers’ Insurance Co. 
The works of this great English thinker and writer are first published 
by an American financial corporation. Walter Bagehot was remarkable 
for depth, originality and versatility of thought, made possible by vast 
stores of information always ready to hand. He could pass with ease 
from a versified translation of Beranger to an abstruse metaphysical or 
economic study. In these five volumes we have literary, biographical 
and political essays, his work on the English Constitution, “ Physics and 
Politics” (perhaps his most famous production), “ Lombard Street,” and 
his other financial papers. One may not always agree with Mr. Bage- 
hot’s conclusions, but his argument, or his theory always demands, 
respectful attention. The world was a loser when Bagehot died, but it 
is a gainer by this publication of his complete works. This edition will 
be valuable in every library. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES CONSIDERED 
WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGIN. By Joun Fiske. 
(Boston anp New York: Hovauron, Mirriin & Co.) 

A new book from the pen of Harvard’s greatest essayist is always 
welcome. In the volume before us Mr. Fiske has brought his broad 
grasp of history and critical acumen to the treatment of a subject which 
is daily becoming more important to the American student. The day is 
going by when the affairs of local and municipal government are left in 
the hands of the least truly representative class in our heterogeneous 
population. In the renaissance of the American spirit we prophesy for 
Mr. Fiske’s book an important mission. The study of our institutions 
in the light of comparative history cannot fail to give a new sense of 
their dignity as well as awaken an intelligent interest in their conserva- 
tion and further development. The name of the author is sufficient to 
attract the general reader; we would particularly recommend a careful 
reading to the men who are devoting themselves to the courses in 
Politics and Social Science. Although published as a text-book, the 
questions and divisions do not interfere with its interest to the reader. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN—NATURE, ADDRESSES AND LEC- 
TURES. Emerson. $1.00. (Boston anp New York: HovcGurton, 
Mirriun & Co.) 

The publishers have combined in this edition of Emerson his essays 
on Representative Men, his celebrated essay on Nature and a number of 
addresses and lectures delivered on various occasions. Taken together 
they make a very desirable accession to one’s library. The “ Popular 
Edition” of the publishers is too well known to need any renewed 
description. We are glad to welcome this new addition to it. It pre- 
sents a portion of Emerson’s productions in neat and attractive form. 
We too often lose sight of Emerson’s lectures and addresses or lay them 
aside for some of his more familiar essays. By combining them in this 
way with a few of his biographical essays, the editors have succeeded 
in placing both on an equality of worth. We might mention a specific 
address as an instance of how some of his productions of peculiar merit 
have been partially neglected. “The American Scholar,” a very potent 
oration, has never received the consideration it deserved, merely because 
it has never been brought into prominence. An edition like the one 
under consideration will do much, we believe, to accord to such addresses 
and lectures their merited place in literature. 


AZTEC LAND. By Marvurin M. Batiov. $1.50. (Boston anp New 
York: Hoventon, Mirriu & Co.) 
That indefatigable globe-trotter, Maturin M. Ballou, has been visiting 
our sister republic, Mexico, and has recorded his impressions with all 
his usual charm. The preface savors a little of an advertisement for 
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Raymond’s ©» =.1rsions, but the book itself is irreproachable. The author 
first gives a sketch of Mexico’s history, and a brief statement of the 
characteristics of her climate and people. Then he tells of his journey, 
and we follow him from town to town; through the streets of the city of 
Mexico, we view with him the bull fight, we hear the cries in the 
market place, we see the people in their daily life. At last we come 
back and breathe the air of the United States, so much freer than that 
of poor, ignorant, superstitious Mexico. The book should be read for 
instruction as well as entertainment. It is a patent fact that Americans 
usually know more of Japan or China than of their nextdoor neighbors 
—Canada and Mexico. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF SPAIN. By 
Henry Cuarves Lea, LL.D. (PxHitape paia: Lea Brorugrs & Co.) 
As the title would indicate, this work is not a detailed history of the 
Church in Spain, but rather a study of some important phases of that 
country’s experience with the Holy Inquisition. The Censorship of the 
Press is first discussed and that very ably. The author says: “In its 
origin, Censorship was devised by the Church to preserve purity of 
faith ; then the papacy made use of it to strengthen the defenses of the 
temporal power, and the State naturally took hold of the machinery 
thus created to serve its own purposes.” The effect of the Censorship’s 
repression upon literature, upon journalism and political thought, is 
clearly shown. The subject of the next essay is “ Mystics and Illumin- 
ati.” This is a particularly interesting paper. In “ Endemoniadas” 
demonic possession and methods of exorcism are the superstitions dis- 
cussed. The essay on “El Santo Nijio de la Guardia” treats of the per- 
secution of the Jews by the Inquisition. “Brianda de Bardaxi,” one of 
the conversos, is the subject of a brief paper. Mr. Lea has entered a 
comparatively unoccupied field, and has proved his title to a holding. 
An admirable index adds to the value of the book. 


HISTORIC HOMES IN WASHINGTON. By Mary 8S. Locxwoop. 
(New Yor«: Betrorp Company.) 

The interest created in Washington homes by the burning of Sesretary 
Tracy’s dwelling bas been well followed up by the present volume, which 
aims to point out some of the more prominent buildings belonging to 
noted men—prominent not only by reason of their external beauty, but 
because of the reminiscences associated with them and their owners. 
The author begins with a sketch of the first settlement of the Capital 
City, mentioning the old historic dwellings of the Revolutionary periods. 
A full, detailed history of the White House during the successive presi- 
dential administrations follows this, closing with the inauguration of 
Benjamin Harrison. It is both interesting and unique. Different parts 
of the city containing the monuments and buildings that give to Wash. 
ington such richness of aspect are laid before the reader. The homes of 
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statesmen, jurists and diplomats find abundant description. The volume 
is made very readableand instructive. The attractiveness is also greatly 
enhanced by the numerous engravings, accurately picturing their sub- 
jects. 


“OQ THOU, MY AUSTRIA!” Transiatrep’ FROM THE GERMAN oF OssiIP 
Scuusrs. By Mrs. A. L. Wisrer. $1.25. (Puitapetpsta: J. B, 
Lippincott Co.) 

Mrs. Wister’s translations have become famous, and it goes without 
saying that this one is worth reading. The title is the oddest thing 
about it. One would naturally expect an intensely patriotic tale, em- 
bodying the woes of Austria’s past or hopes for a brighter and freer 
future. From beginning to end there is no suggestion of politics. It is 
the story of the love of two cousins, their quarrel, Harry’s unintentional 
betrothal, the difficulties overcome before his honorable release, and the 
lovers’ final happiness. Sketched thus the story seems commonplace. 
In reality the interest is well maintained; both action and dialogue are 


good. 


TWO GREAT TEACHERS— ROGER ASCHAM AND THOMAS 
ARNOLD. Wire Intropucrions sy James H. Caruisie. (Syra- 
cuss, N. Y.: C. W. BarpEen.) 

This book comprises Dr. Samuel Johnson’s memoir of Roger Ascham 
and selections from Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. 
Roger Ascham, the tutor of Elizabeth, the great scholar and the great 
teacher; and Thomas Arnold, the noble master of Rugby, each stood for 
the best forces in education in his day—the one in the sixteenth, the 
other in the nineteenth century. Dr. Arnold was dear to the hearts of 
his pupils, and this sketch will appeal to the young men all over the 
world, who have read so eagerly “Tom Brown at Rugby.” 


A POCKET HAND-BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY. By Henry F. Reppat. 
A PRACTICAL DELSARTE PRIMER. By Mrs. Anna RanpDAti- 
Diext. HOME EXERCISE FOR HEALTH ANDCURE. Trans- 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN OF D.G. R. Scureser, M.D. (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Barpeen.) 

These little books—true hand-books—come from a publisher who pays 
especial attention to educational works. The “ Hand-book of Biog- 
raphy” contains the names and “labels” of more than ten thousand 
celebrities. The “ Delsarte Primer” unfolds the famous Delsarte method 
in elocution. The writer is fitted for her work by experience and study. 
The “Home Exercise” has proved itself valuable as an aid to health 
and is in its twenty-third edition in Germany. These books merit at- 
tention. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GRANT. By Georce W. Cuizps. 
(Paitape.paia : CoLiins Printine Hovssz.) 


Few men have known 80 many great men intimately as Mr. Childs 
has done. In this little pamphlet he tells us the interesting things that 
he remembers of his intercourse and conversations with America’s 


greatest soldier. 


LOOKING FURTHER FORWARD. By Ricuarp Micnaguis. (Cuicaco 
AND New York: Ranp, McNauuy & Co.) 

Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” created American “ Nationalism,” 

and its friends and its foes are still discussing the much-read book. In 

the book before us we have a clever defence of the present order of 


things. The author recapitulates “ Looking Backward,” inducts Julian‘ 


West into his duties as professor in Shawmut College and introduces him 
to his predecessor who had been reduced to the post of janitor for ex- 
pressing heretical opinions in his lectures. The rest of the story shows 
the disastrous results of the suppression of individuality and is just end- 
ing in a general massacre of the friends of the administration when 
West awakes in his own room in Boston, A. D. 1887. The author is a 
German-American who does all in his power to inspire in his people a 
love for American institutions, 


THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW AND OTHER TALES. By Rupyarp 
Kreune. (New York: Grorce Munro.) 


Here we have another collection of tales from the pen of the populaz 
author of the day—the young Anglo-Indian, Rudyard Kipling. Four of 
them deal with the ghostly and mysterious and are written with all the 
marked individuality of “The Plain Tales from the Hills.” The story 
which gives the book its title isthe most powerful. The last four stories 
are intended for children, but will have many older readers. When this 
book is read most people will ask themselves eagerly, “ How long will it 
be before Mr. Kipling writes another?” 


THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. By B. L. Farszon. 50c. (New 
York: Joun W. Lovett Company.) 


People who are not afraid to admit that they like a good detective 
story—and there are many such people—will find in this book such a 
story, with a complicated plot and an abundance of situations. We must 
caution you, however, that it is no “Old Sleuth” story. Mr. Farjeon is 
at home when he writes about London, and London is the scene of this 
tale. 

5 
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A MODERN MARRIAGE. By tae Marquise Crara Lanza. 50c, 
(New York: Jonn W. Love.t Company.) 

This is a story of life in New York written on the lines of the French 
realism. A young literary man and his wife live ina “cheap and nasty” 
flat. The wife, accustomed to luxury in her childhood, revolts against 
the monotony and hardships of the poverty of her married life. She 
finds a lover. He proves a wretch and a coward. She appeals to her 
husband to be taken back, and he refuses. It may be successful realism, 
but we hope there may be few modern marriages like the one portrayed 
in the story. 


THE NEW EVADNE. By Frank Howarp Hows. 25c. (New 
York: F. F. Lovett & Co.) 

This is a story of the spoils system as applied to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. A faithful treasury clerk is to be removed to make 
way for some great man’s henchman. The clerk’s sister-in-law, a power- 
ful actress, has an interview with the great man and paints such a pro- 
phetic picture of the future of his children after his death that he is 
moved to recall his order. The tale is thrillingly told. 


DISENCHANTMENT. By Maser Rosinson. 50c. (PHILADELPHIA: 
J. B. Lipprncorr Company.) 

A young woman loves intensely; makes a god of a man who tells her 
that she is wrong in her judgment of him, that he is mediocre, weak. 
She will not believe him ; they are married, and this book tells the story 
of her disenchantment. The husband is a member of Parliament, is 
over-worked, falls into drinking habits, and one night is brought home 
“dead drunk.” The wife in disgust would leave him, but stays with 
him from a sense of duty. She stays with him until he goes out into the 
unknown, and then she returns to her old life of an artist. It is a sad 
story well told. 

THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. By Mary Aeones Tincker. 50c. (Pam- 
ADELPHIA: J. B. Lipprncorr Company.) 

All who enjoyed this author’s “Signor Monaldini’s Niece” will wel- 
come this new work. Warm-hearted, backward old Italy forms the set- 
ting for a story which aims at the unfolding of a young girl’s character— 
the pure, noble Aurora. The evolution of her soul life is accurately 
studied. There are other characters, perhaps more interesting because 
more human than the heroine. 


PEARL-POWDER. A Nove sy Anniz Epwarpes. 50c. (PHILADEL- 
pHa: J. B. Lipprncorr Company.) 
The heroine of “ Pearl-Powder”—Philippa Harkness—is very different 
from Aurora. She is warm-hearted, impulsive to rashness, and is an 
English-woman. Castaway Jo, a low-browed, degraded ruffian, who 
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possesses the redeeming trait of devotion to Miss Lippa, is an interesting 
character. The story is told in a sprightly fashion, but is by no means 
trashy or silly, as its rather ill-chosen name might suggest. You will 
find in this story reminiscences of your favorite authors. Various old- 
time properties are used, some of them to good effect, notably the trial 
scene. 


LUCIE’S MISTAKE. By W. Hemevurc. TransiatTep sy Mrs. J. W. 
Davis. 75c. (New York: Worruineton Co.) 

“ Lucie’s Mistake” is the latest addition to the International Series. 
It is illustrated with exquisite photogravures. The writer is one who 
understands motives and character, and therefore puts his people in 
natural situations and makes them talk in a natural way. Lucie broke 
off her engagement with Dr. Adler, and the story tells the way in which 
she discovered the mistake she had made. Hortense von Liwen, her 
dearest friend, is one of the most interesting people in the book. No 
one need fear improper suggestions in this story. 


CATHERINE’S COQUETRIES. TransiaTEp FROM THE FRENCH OF 
Camitte Desans By Leon Meap. 50c. (New York: Worruine- 
Ton Co.) 

A country game in Francé forms the opening scene of this tale, in 
which Catherine, the wife of a wealthy gamekeeper, is made to exhibit 
her coquetries and fascinating caprices. By her charms she has infatu- 
ated a young peasant, Bruno, who also is loved by the little lame Sidouie. 
The faithless Catherine plots secretly to slay her husband, Monsieur 
Barrau, and with conspirators accomplishes it. Bruno, perceiving her 
deed and desiring to shield her, makes himself the guilty one. He is 
vindicated by the faithful Jean and immediately justified by popular 
assent. 


FLIRT. A Srory or Parisian Lire. By Pavut Hervirv. TRANSLATED 
BY Hueu Craia. 75c. (New York: Worrsrneton Co.) 
This book, gotten up in the fine style characteristic of this well-known 
house, has the regulation French flavor, and it therefore goes without 
saying that it will find numerous appreciative readers. To detail the 
story would be to rob the reader of a large part of his pleasure. 
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May 277Ta.—Johnson, ’92, won tennis championship of college. 
May 28ra.—Base-ball. Staten Island Athletic Club vs. Princeton. 
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